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LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 
To Be Held at St. Louis in 1904. 
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INVITATION. 


ise are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. ant 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


lans for some of the New England state 

buildings to be erected at the St. Louis 
Exposition next year are not yet completed, 
but it is possible to show the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut buildings, and reproductions 
of the architects’ designs will be found on the 
front cover page. It will be seen that both of 
these structures are of the colonial type. 

The Massachusetts building—Mr. C. Howard 
Walker of Boston, architect—is to stand at the 
southeast corner of the exposition grounds, not 
far from one of the principal entrances. The 
main hall will suggest the old senate-chamber 
of the state Capitol, and the ‘‘historical room’’ 
on the second floor will be in a general way a 
reproduction of the old hall of the House of 
Representatives. This upper room will be used 
for the display of articles of historic interest, 
and many such have already been offered. 

The Connecticut building—Mr. Edward T. 
Hapgood of Hartford, architect—will stand on 
a pretty knoll, surrounded by trees and shrub- 
bery, which will give the building a distinctive 
character and be thoroughly in accord with its 
design. It has been stated that this building 
would be a reproduction of the Sigourney man- 
sion at Hartford, but that was an error, as the 
picture shows. 


he first ascent of Mount Washington by auto- 
mobile was made the other day by a four- 
horse-power gasoline runabout, conveying a 
Boston anda Melrose man. ‘The actual running 
time, presumably from the Glen House to the 
Summit House, was three hours and twenty 
minutes. A few days previous the Gorham, 
Maine, farmer who every year runs down the 
mountain had gone through his familiar per- 
formance, although this year he went to the 
Halfway House only. For twenty-five years 
this man has been doing his annual sprint for 
the fun of it. His record was made in 1901, 
when he was fifty-two years old. That year 
he ran from the Summit House down to the 
Glen House, eight full miles, in sixty-one 
minutes. Automobiles could beat the Gorham 
man in going up the mountain, but probably 
few motorists would care to race him down that 
steep and winding road. 
| neg sensible persons are bound to assume 
that all gift horses have sound teeth, many 
of them would feel more willing to guarantee 
results from Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions if that 
gentleman could provide librarians to match his 
libraries. Librarians are not so common as 
books or building-stones. Still, even in villages 
one sometimes finds them, persons born for the 
work, like a woman, recently deceased, who 
had given many years to the care of a small 
collection of books in a Massachusetts town. 
‘*Her wide knowledge of books made her a 
helpful adviser of readers,’’ the obituary 
declares, ‘‘and her faithfulness and efficiency 
were shown by the fact that during the twenty- 
four years of her service only one book was 
unaccounted for.’’ Such a woman ranks with 
the minister and the school-teacher as an educa- 
tional force. When a philanthropist finds one 
in any community he ought to build a library 
round her. 


pase the city of Boston is divided into 
twenty-five wards, comprising one hundred 
and ninety-three precincts, and the persons 
who plan to take a ‘‘religious census’’ of the 
city on the afternoon of October 17th have 
arranged their work with reference to these 
subdivisions. There will be a chairman and 
deputy chairman for each ward, and a supervisor 
for each precinct, and under the supervisors will 


be twelve thousand and eighty-eight enumer- | 
ators, who on the day named will visit every | 
| from the New York Mail and Express shows: 


family, and ascertain the church relations or 
preferences of the entire population. Afterward 
the enumerators’ cards will be distributed 
among the different churches, which will thus 
be put in touch with a multitude of persons 


who ‘‘prefer’’ a certain church, but who, being | fath 


stay-at-homes, are unknown to the churches, 
and fail to receive pastoral care. Churches and 
the unchurched will both benefit by the infor- 
mation thus gathered; nor is it a matter of 
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slight importance that all the denominations 
will unite to take the census. That step marks 
a growth in intelligence and charity, such as in 
the evil old days of bigotry and misunderstand- 
ing could hardly have been comprehended. 

here have been times when a duck that lays 

black eggs would have been a boon to inves- 
tigators, and when all the roads that lead to 
Bristol Neck, Rhode Island, where the freakish 
fowl resides, would have been crowded with 
investigators; but students of natural history 
have just now to consider a more absorbing 
phenomenon, a creature that met a Maine guide 
near an old lumber-camp in the Fish Pond 
region of the South Branch. ‘‘It was an 
animal about three feet long and weighed about 
one hundred pounds,’’ says the guide. ‘‘It 
had a shell on its back, extending down the 
side of its body, and it was ‘fight’ from the tip 
of its pointed tail to the end of its vicious head. 
I pounded it for half an hour with a club, and 
then left it apparently unharmed.’? Who would 
waste time on Rhode Island ducks that lay 
black eggs when he might be studying the 
Maine wonder? Ho for the Jackman region, 
all amateur scientists, and track the fearsome 
‘*evascutus’’ to his lair! 
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DESPERATE DISCIPLINE. 


he heroic bringing up, the Spartan training 

of a small squirrel by its mother is de- 
scribed in ‘‘My Woodland Intimates,’’ by Effie 
Bignell. Early in the morning she saw the 
mother leading the tender, inexperienced little 
creature to perilous heights among the maples— 
eminences from which on every occasion he 
promptly fell to the ground with a thud suggest- 
ive of the destruction of his entire internal 
economy. 


Over and over I went to the little, flattened- 
out creature, expecting to find him dead, but he 
never failed to pick himself up as soon as his 
scattered wits and suspended breath returned. 
Once or twice he approached me and took 
refuge in my lap, but at his mother’s angry 
call and chatter, he left me and returned to her. 

We saw her ae eee and disci- 
plining the poor baby oughout the entire 
day, and one of our number insists that.upon 
two or three halting occasions the Spartan 
mother slapped her child to give him_ confi- 
dence. But as this statement was made by a 
person who entertains a prejudice against the 
mother squirrel, the assertion must be taken 
with several grains of salt. 

When the twilight hour came I looked out. 
Two small figures were barely discernible on 
the summit of the brush heap. The larger 
was evidently remonstrating, urging and threat- 
ening, but smaller remained unresponsive 
and impassive. You have already guessed that 
the forms represented the energetic disciplina- 
rian and the poor, bruised, exhausted baby. In 
vain she related to him gruesome stories of the 
wilful little squirrels who, through late staying 
out, had e the prey of owls or cats. He 
was too wretched, too worn-out to care what 
became of him, and he positively refused to stir 
from the brush heap. y his mother did not 
pick him up and him away in her mouth, 
cat and squirrel fashion, I cannot understand. 

Darkness was coming on, and the weather 
had suddenly changed from warm to cold; there 
were even frosty su tions in the air, and the 
baby would certainly perish from one cause or 
another if left out on the brush heap. But one 
course remai for me to pursue. I went out 
to the scene of the disturbance, and in spite of 
the mother squirrel’s ex tions, I picked 
her child up and carried him into the house, 
where he was admired and and sympa- 
thized with, and promised protection from his 
overzealous and tyrannical mother. 
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CHEERING EXCEPTION. 


woman who has learned by painful experi- 

ence that the ‘‘estimate’’ made by artisans 
in the city is generally augmented by many 
extras before work is finished, tells of a country 
carpenter who has cheered her soul. 


She gave him an order for a shelf to be put 
over a steam radiator, and after taking careful 
measures, he announced that the cost would be 
**about a dollar.’’ 

When he brought the shelf it proved satisfac- 
tory, and the dollar was handed him. He held 
it. in one hand and began to fumble in his 
pockets with the other. 

“Tt didn’t come out as I thought 
*twould,’’ he muttered. ‘‘I’ve got it all down 
on a piece 0’ paper somewhere, if I can only 
find it. I said a dollar, but —’’ 

‘Oh, you find it is worth more,’’ said the 
city woman, vaguely disappointed. 

‘More!’’ said the carpenter, testily. ‘‘Course 
’tain’t more! It’s wuth about eighty cents. 
Here’s the piece o’ paper that’ll show ye.’ 
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ENCROACHING ON THE PROFESSION. 


pwd is eight years old, and lives with his 

father, who preaches ina New York suburb. 
Like most boys of his age, he adores the fire 
department. In his opinion it should have the 
right of way on every occasion. He does not 
believe in amateur fire-fighters, as this story 


One Saturday there was an alarm of fire, and 
Freddy ran out to see where it was. He came 
— in a few minutes, out of breath and indig- 
nant. 

‘*What’s the matter, Freddy?’’ asked his 


er. 
‘*Matter!’’ exclaimed Freddy.. ‘‘Why, your 
church was on fire, and a lot of chumps came 
along and put it out before the fire department 
got there! What’s the use of a fire department 
if other folks are goin’ to interfere ?’’ 
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It is Marvelli Macaroni. 
Not made by hand. Made of wheat that is 25 per 
cent. richer in gluten than any wheat grown in 
Italy, mixed with distilled water, cured in fil- 
tered air and put up in packages. 
‘‘Marvelli’’ is the best possible Macaroni. Abso- 
lutely clean, of perfect flavor, and having four 
times the nutritive value of the best . 
is an ideal food for young or old, invalid or 
epicure. Itsrich,yellow coloris wholly natural. 
Ask your ates “60 Ways to Cook Macaroni.” 

tis F. 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY, 
101 Water Street. Harbor Beach, Mich. 
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See large ad.in Aug. 13th issue. 
We send full information Free. PORTLAND 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 





























Boston Chocolates, 
60 and 80 Cénts. 
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inthe Galery 


545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. j 


Burdett 
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Admits New 
Pupils Daily 


Business — Shorthand 


Individual instruction. 
Situations for competent pupils. 
Prospectus free at office or by mail. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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O NCE, a great many years 

ago, led by careless im- 
es pulse, 1 drifted from 
Boston to Montreal, and thence 
on into the Northwest Territory, where for a 
time I followed my natural love of hunting, and 
lived by selling skins to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. While trapping there, in company with 
old Abraham Deschamps, a French-Canadian 
who had become completely Americanized in 
tongue by a life of wandering through the wilds 
betweén Mexico and the Mackenzie River, we 
were delivered from what seemed certain death 
by the timely occurrence of a natural but very 
remarkable phenomenon, which is seldom wit- 
nessed by human, or at least by civilized, eyes. 

We had camped behind the roots of a great 
tree that had been blown down by the 
wind, and there we were awaiting an im- 
minent blizzard. The whole surface of the 
adjacent region, which lies within one 
hundred miles of Hudson Bay, was undu- 
lating woodland, very sparsely timbered, 
and with little undergrowth. I had never 
seen a blizzard, and the adventurous spirit 
in me was beginning to exult at the pros- 
pect of a new experience, but Abe had a 
face of melancholy. 

‘‘Why are you so glum, man?’ I asked. 
‘*We are in no hurry to get anywhere in 
particular, so it won’t matter if we are 
snow-bound for a few days.’’ 

‘*It may be more than a few days,”’ the 
hunter replied. 

“Oh, well, we’ve food enough for a 
week’s storm,’’ I said, carelessly. 

“‘It may be more than a week,’’ Abe 
retorted. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘It 
does rain for months at a time in some 
countries, but I never heard of its snowing 
steadily for a whole season.’’ 

“?Tain’t that. It’s the snow-shoes.”’ 

Now I realized the possible peril in store 
for us. Having been out since early fall, 
we were even then on our way toward the 
nearest post for the very purpose of getting 
snow-shoes. Should snow come down to 
any great depth, travelling without snow- 
shoes would be impossible. Once shut in, 
we might have to remain fixed until we 
perished of cold and starvation, for a great 
thaw could not be expected to occur soon in 
that far north. 

The prospect chilled me more than did 
the icy wind that now swept more swiftly 
in token of the coming storm. Already the 
bulk of evil-looking clouds covered the 
whole heaven, and now and then a tiny 


snowflake floated in the air. But I tried 
to speak cheerfully. 
“This is a good hut,’’ I remarked. 


‘*We’ll be comfortable enough while we 
stay, with the big root at our back and the 
good fire in front. But it’s a pity we 
couldn’t find enough spruce to make sides 
as well as roof.’’ 

““Never mind about sides. There will 
be snow enough for sides. If I ever saw 
snow, we’re going to get it.’’ 

Even as he spoke the air grew darker 
and the wind came howling. Despite our 
protection, a new and deadly chill from the 
air crept into us, and we stirred the fire to 
a stronger blaze and huddled over it, shiv- 
ering. Then the snow came. 

Often before and often since I have seen 
great falls of snow, but never another like 
that. It was a blizzard of the blizzards. 

It came out of season, almost without 
warning, and it swept down on the territory 
straight from the icy wastes of the bay, a 
raging fury of cold and storm. The air was 
filled with flying flakes, so that we could not 
see a yard beyond the fire. And the wind was 
a torrent of piercing, numbing, deadly cold that 
touched to the marrow and would not be 
stayed. 

In vain we pulled the blankets closer and 
crouched over the flames; there was no escape 
from the awful, icy current of air. The peltries 
we were packing in to the company’s post, 
being turned inside skin out, had little value 
as bedding or covering. I was tempted to rip 
the whole collection open and get some benefit 
of them as furs, but I was ashamed to propose 
such a thing to my hardy old partner, whose 
way was to endure physical hardship with com- 
posure, and as a matter of course. , 

But with the extreme cold I soon felt myself 
growing drowsy. Dully I knew that I was 
lapsing into a fatal sleep, yet I made no effort 
to rouse myself. Rather, I enjoyed the soft, 
gently clinging torpor that stole upon me. 
What mattered anything? What mattered 
death? The rapture of repose held me in 
thrall, complete and absolute. 

I was rudely shaken into life. Abe had 


bouncing me about most 
violently. I resisted feebly. 
In that moment I hated life. 
I longed only for sleep. But 
this mood passed quickly 
under the hunter’s rough 
handling. Soon I was wide 
awake, in considerable pain 
from frost-bites, and as reso- 
lute for life as ever. ‘To keep 
me occupied, Abe set me to 








caught me by the collar of the coat, and was 


work shoveling back the snow 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS. 








Had we possessed snow-shoes, 
we should have been wholly 
at ease. But without them, 
apprehension made an un- 
welcome third at our repast. 

Well might fear keep com- 
pany with us! We were here 
shut in in the depths of the 
wilderness, helpless amid the 
waste of snow. We could 
not travel a league without 
snow-shoes. To reach any 


I WATCHED THE GREAT DROVE SWEEP BY. 


on the side unprotected by the trunk of the 
tree. And this work was enough to prevent 
any danger of falling asleep over it. I had 
nothing but my unaided hands with which to 
work, and the fall of snow had now become 
such that I could with difficulty keep it back 
from our ground space. Finally it began to 
gain on me, and I was forced to ask Abe’s help. 

Working together we managed without much 
difficulty, but it was with a sigh of relief that 
late that night we were able to discontinue the 
toil. This release from the work was not 
because the storm was over—far from it. On 
the contrary, the blizzard raged with unabated 
vigor. But its violence had brought the benefit 
Abe had promised; now the snow lay heaped 
higher than our blanket roof, and its compact 
mass formed walls on each side of us. In front 
was the fire, and close beside it our stack of 
wood, buried deep. Beyond, about, everywhere 
lay the white depths. 

The cold now troubled us hardly at all, for 
we were fully sheltered from the wind by the 
heaped-up snow. Within our tiny refuge, 


warmed by the great fire, we made our supper 
of pemmican and biscuits, washed down with 
scalding coffee, then afterward smoked our pipes, 
quite undisturbed by the shrieking tempest. 





habitation of man seemed physically impossible 
unless Providence sent a most unlikely thaw. 
Even short excursions for game would be feats 
of difficulty and danger. 

**T guess like’s not we’ll just stay here,’’ 
said Abe. ‘‘ You won’t get much game wal- 
lowin’ through ten feet of snow. I’m thinkin’ 
we’ll stay here permanent. Good place as any 
to stay if you ain’t alive.’’ 

All that night the snow fell, but not so thickly 
as in the earlier hours of the storm, for it was 
hardly more than four or five feet deep, perhaps 
not so much on the level, when we looked out 
the next morning into a cloudless day. There 
was a chance, Abe admitted, that we could get 
about through it sufficiently to bag some game 
now and then, but to traverse the hundred miles 
to the coast station remained impossible. One 
cannot walk far through snow more than waist- 
high! 

It was in the middle of the long night follow- 
ing that the strange salvation came to us. I 
had been asleep for perhaps four hours, when 
I half-awoke, listening to a singular noise that 
thrilled on the still air. I was half-dreaming, 








half-waking, and I seemed to hear a curious, 


“fe ae are 


rather than one wafted to the 
outer ear. 

For a few seconds I lay lis- 
tening, charmed by the strange 
music. Then, fully awakened, I suddenly sat 
upright and turned toward the hunter. He, 
too, was sitting up, peering out over the low- 
burning fire. 

“*What is it?’’ I questioned. 

**Don’t know. Beats me!’’ 

**But you heard?” 

** Listen !’’ 

For the moment I had fancied it all a dream. 
But now as I rested silent I heard a faint, 
indeterminate sound. Breathless I strained my 
ears to seize its meaning, but my efforts were 

in vain. Yet after a little it seemed to me 
that the vague sound grew louder, and that 
I could detect a rhythmic swing in it. 

**What can it be?’’ I murmured. 

“Must be spooks,” Abe answered. 
**I’ve been round considerable and haven’t 
struck one heretofore.’’ 

There was a brief pause; then he contin- 
ued: “It’s growin’ louder, sure as life! 
Coming right straight at us, too, I judge. 
If spooks is dangerous, I guess we’re done 
for.”’ 

In spite of his flippant tone, he was 
plainly alarmed, and so was I, for this 
weird and uncanny sound, throbbing out of 
the invisible, was an appalling menace of 
the unknown. In any place, at any time, 
it would have provoked awe. Here in the 
waste and the midnight it was over- 
whelming. 

But the mystery was soon to be solved 
in part. Constantly the volume of sound 
increased. Then of a sudden, while yet 
I was vainly seeking to understand, Abe 
slapped his leg and cried loudly: 

‘*By gum! I’ve got it!’’ 

‘‘What? What is it?’’ 

* Elks!’’ 

‘*Elks?’’ I repeated, wondering. 

**Yes, sir, elks! You can bet it’s elks. 
Hear ’em creakin’ !’’ 

I listened with all care, and now that 
Abe had suggested it, I thought I could 
distinguish among the confused sounds that 
came to me a curious crackling noise which 
is the ever-present herald of an elk’s 
quicker movements. The muffled din left 
nothing clear, yet in the medley was surely 
the rusty grinding of an elk’s joints. I 
had heard the sound often, and always 
with wonder, for no other animal that I 
have ever hunted can travel so fast and so 
far, while yet forever in trot or gallop the 
joints seem working rustily, with a creak- 
ing and groaning, not wholly unlike that of 
the old Northwest carts, made entirely of 
wood. 

We soon made out that the noise was in 
truth that of a herd of elks pounding 
through the forest. The wind had risen 
a little, blowing from the south, and so 
brought to us, while they were yet a long 
way off, warning of their coming. 

“It’s elks, sure,’’ the hunter announced. 
**Wonder what’s up. Can’t be fires. And 
there ain’t nothing else I know of to make 
’em stampede in herd this time of year.’’ 

The puzzle was beyond my solving, and 
I remained silent, listening to the sounds 
rapidly growing louder. There was now a 
slight tremor of the ground. 

“If they should come close enough to 
see us!’’ I exclaimed, in dread. 

‘“*They don’t stop for nothin’ 

they’re stampedin’,’’ Abe answered. ‘‘ ‘hey 
ain’t takin’ time for foolin’ with us. They go 
straight ahead and don’t stop for nothin’.’’ 

‘*But that’s just it. If they should trample 
us!’”? For the sounds had become a terrifying 
clamor. 

‘*They’ll swing a little for the fire, 1 guess,’’ 
the hunter said, ‘‘even if they come nigh by us, 
and that ain’t likely. The chances are against 
it. But if they do come nigh, we’ll take a shot 
at ’em. A few of ’em would keep us in meat 
till spring.’’ 

‘*No, no!l’”’ L urged. ‘‘If they are stampeding, 
our shooting might draw them right on us.’’ 

‘*Young man,’’ Abe answered, ‘‘I know 
elks, and I tell you we might shoot half of ’em 
and the other half wouldn’t raise the horns off 
their backs.’’ 

The sounds of the stampede were drawing 
nearer; now they seemed all about us. I 
waited in suspense, hoping each instant that 
the noise would lessen and show that the elks 
had passed by. But the din increased momen- 
tarily. The thud of the hoofs shook the earth 
beneath us; the creaking joints were like the 
voices of gibbering imps; we could even hear 


when 


distinct, triumphal march, a melody that I felt | their fierce breathings. 


rather than heard, a harmony that pulsed within | 





Then as I peered into the dark depths of the 














night I saw a confusion of faint lights dancing 
wildly, coming nearer, swaying to and fro, 
rising and falling. They were like partners in 
a mad dance. And now I saw a huge darkness 
within the darkness that I knew must be the 
herd, whose gloomy eyes shone so wildly in 
the far reflection of our fire. 

‘“They are on us!’’ I cried. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ Abe answered. ‘‘Shoot all 
you can as they go by.’’ 

I was trembling, but I cocked my rifle and 
made ready to fire. At that moment I fully 
expected to be beaten down and trampled by 
those great hurrying hoofs. Yet when at last 
they were upon us, I forgot fear. There was 
in the scene so much of the imposing and the 
strange that I took no thought for the wonder 
of it all. It was as when first I fell a victim 
to buck-fever, and let a splendid buck pass 
me and only gazed on him with admiration 
and never. thought of firing. So this night I 
crouched and watched the great drove sweep 
by, and wondered at them and admired them, 
and gave no heed to any harm for them or me. 

The old trapper spoke suddenly, and his 
voice was tense with the wonder of the moment: 
“The lochagee! the lochagee! Aye, I 
remember now. The Indians tell that some- 
times, when the wind blows down from the 
bay, the elks go mad. Then, wherever they 
be, they set out runnin’, runnin’ for the sea. 
Why they go, nobody knows. Seems as if the 
sniff o’ the salt drove ’em wild with longin’ for 
it. Great snakes, how they run!’ 

I hardly heeded the old man’s words. Only 
the last found echo in my thoughts, for truly 
the running of the elks was a magnificent spec- 
tacle. Yes, they were running wonderfully and 
splendidly, these darting, leaping giants of the 
wilds, making nothing, it seemed, of the deep 
snow. But I saw enough of their involuntary 
tactics to convince me that the snow-breaking 
leaders were continually falling back into the 
ranks when tired, and the front places being 
taken by fresh animals. Thus, probably by 
the mere forward pressure of the less weary, 
all took turns in breaking the wide trail. 

In the mixed light of the stars and the flames 
the wapiti were bounding by us, the leaders 
plunging at an awkward but fast gallop, the 
followers running in the usual long, swinging 
trot, the host divided by the fire so that a stream 
of them flowed on each hand. I could have 








HAT Uncle Jarve did 
W with his long spruce 

logs was to erect a very 
strong, four-legged frame, like 
that of an oil-derrick or a large 
windmill. He was obliged to 
hire three men for half a day, 
to aid him in raising the logs upright, but 
otherwise he did all the work himself. On top 
of the frame he built what might be called a 
huge box, thirteen feet square and seven feet 


high, somewhat like a bird-house, for it was | gun 
twenty-four feet from the ground. The feet or- 


bottom ends of the logs were set deep in the bed 
of the brook near the old water-wheel. 

The water-wheel had been partly burned, 
but he repaired it, and procured a long, dry, 
straight log of peeled hemlock for the vertical 
shaft, leading up from the water-wheel shaft 
to the lofty house, where he proposed to place 
the new horizontal fly-wheel of the gun. He 
was obliged to elevate it in order to shoot over 
the tops of the alders. 

The house itself was merely boarded round, 
battened and roofed with shingles. It had two 
small windows, and access was gained to it by 
strong pegs driven into auger holes in one of 
the logs. 

At the corner of the house, where this leg 
supported it, there was a little door by which 
one could enter—if he was acrobat enough to 
climb the pegs and swing himself up round the 
corner and into it. 

At the bottom and upward for six or seven 
feet the log legs were protected by strips of 
sheet iron, procured from joints of old stove- 
pipe, and nailed about them. 

Altogether, this was the most singular struc- 
ture ever reared in that county. Strangers 
passing along the highway nearly always 
stopped at our house, or at Grandfather 
Adams’s, to inquire what it was. Father 
grew so tired of trying to satisfy the public 
curiosity that he finally put up a notice in red 
chalk on a board, with a hand and index-finger 
pointing toward it: 

&@>Tuis 1s A WATER-WHEEL GuN. 


The notice, however, excited more curiosity 
than the strange structure itself, and father at 
last added under the notice: 

THAT IS ALL WE KNOW ABOUT IT. 
DON’T CALL TO INQUIRE. 

People would read that, look again and then 
go on, laughing. 

Uncle Jarve’s idea was evidently to build 
something which his enemies could not set on 
fire. That appears to have been what he was 
brooding over all summer. He made another 
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COMPANION. 





touched them by stretching forth my arm. 
Through the depths of the snow they raced 
madly, their noses high in air, so that the 
broad spread of their horns lay against their 
backs and free of the branches. 

Abe’s rifle sounded. An elk fell beneath the 
hoofs of the herd, and did not rise again. 
Thrice the rifle spoke, and each time one fell. 
I wondered if there would be enough meat left 
on the carcasses for one meal after the passing 
of these pounding hoofs, one of which would 
kill a wolf at a blow. 

The hurrying herd heeded nothing. They 
did not so much as turn heads at the shots. 
All seemed mad with the lust of speed. In 
the uncertain light the forms seemed more huge 
than the reality of their six or seven feet height 
and their ten hundredweight. Here and there 
I caught a reflected gleam from their little eyes, 
pathetic with the tear-pits. The long, broad 
ears fluttered with the speed of the flight, and 
the loose mane on the lower side of the neck 
flaunted in the wind of their movements. 

Soon it seemed that they ran less crowded. 
A moment more, and only a few stragglers 
galloped panting. Then these, too, vanished 
into the night, and there was naught near us 
save the solitude of the forest. The sounds of 
the hurrying hoofs, thudding muffled in the 
snow, came fainter and fainter; the rude 
rhythm of the creaking joints died slowly into 
the midnight peace of the wilderness. 

Even yet I waited, motionless, breathless, my 
mind whirling with the wonder of that strange 
migration. And now again, for a moment, my 
first fear swung back on me, and I shuddered 
in a morbid dread lest those mad brutes should 
return on their course and destroy us. 

““Come,’’ said Abe. 

By an effort of will I cast my fear from me, 
and followed the hunter as he crept out from 
our shelter. Then we stood staring curiously 
over the starlighted’ scene, now still with the 
hush of the winter’s night, where but a 
moment before had been the mad riot of the 
lochagee. 

And as we gazed a quick and profound 
gladness throbbed in our hearts. There before 
us lay the trail of the elks, a trail to Hudson 
Bay; a broad road trodden to firmness under 
countless hoof-beats, a straight trail to safety 
from out all the snow-bound perils of the 
wilderness. 











fly-wheel; this, and the 
putting of the other gear 
in order, occupied him 
throughout November and 
until near Christmas. 
Our schoolmaster that 
winter was another college 
student, named Foote, an acquaintance of 
Mr. Tollbash, whom we had liked so 
well two winters before; and he, too, 
became much interested in the centrifugal 


Uncle Jarve and Mr- Foote spent many 
evenings together, and several of the Satur- 
day holidays. 

The gun and also the lathe were now in 
running order again, and Mr. Foote amused 
himself in his leisure time by turning scores of 
pine balls and shooting them over the pond. 

Uncle Jarve had made this third fly-wheel 
nine feet in diameter, but by a change of gear 
below, he had increased the number of revolu- 
tions a second. He used a part of the same 
stationary iron rim as before, also the same 
iron barrel; these had come through the fire 
not very greatly injured. 

But he still had difficulty in attaching the 
barrel to the rim and wheel in a way to secure 
the best results and the least loss of power, nor 
was Mr. Foote able to help him much. 

The master wrote, however, concerning the 
gun to his instructor in physics at the univer- 
sity. Mr. Tollbash had also told the college 
professor about Uncle Jarve and his singular 
invention. 

It resulted from this that during the Christmas 
holidays Prof. Octave Leppian came to Maine 
out of curiosity to see the gun and learn what 
it would do. 

Mr. Leppian was a tall, slim, dark-haired 
gentleman, with a sparse glossy black beard, 
trimmed to a point. He spoke English with a 
slight accent and was, I believe, French by 
birth, but had long been a resident in this 
country. 

He. lodged at the Whitcomb’s, where Mr. 
Foote boarded, and had intended to remain but 
one day; but he became interested, experi- 
menting with the gun, and in the end sojourned 
among us much longer, as I shall have to relate. 

Professor Leppian desired to learn the range 
of the gun when iron balls were used, and 
defrayed the expense of casting fifty at a foundry 
in Portland. 

Uncle Jarve, as usual, had been too poor to 
have this done; and he appears really to have 
had some qualms of conscience about begging 
money from Tilly. 

The balls were received on the third day after 








they were ordered; and on the fourth morning 
the experimenters made ready to test the gun 
with the iron projectiles. 

Uncle Jarve had cut the ice from the flume 
and hoisted the water-gate at eight o’clock. 
The fly-wheel of the gun was soon revolving 
at high speed, for there was plenty of water. 
Uncle Jarve aimed the gun at a rock on the 
farther shore of Follet’s Pond, behind which 
was a wood-lot and pasture-lands, where at 
that season of the year there was little danger 
of hitting any one. 

The professor then began to feed the iron 
balls into the hopper, but had introduced no 
more than twenty-five when something serious 
happened. 

To make this all a little plainer, I must go 
back a few weeks to a night in November, 
shortly after Uncle Jarve had built his new 
gun-house and covered the legs with sheet iron. 
His enemies, it would seem, had abated not a 
whit of their hatred and malignity, and they 
had resolved to let him know that they could 
worst him in spite of his precautions. 

One dark, wet night about that time, he was 
at home till late. Grandfather Adams was ill, 
and there were chores to do and the doctor to 
be sent for. 

During that evening or night, as is supposed, 
one or more persons, whose identity it is not 
difficult to guess, went to the new gun-house, 
removed a length of the sheet iron from each of 
the logs near the ground and sawed through all 
four of them, so that they merely rested on the 
stump ends. 

This done, they replaced the sheet iron, 
tacking it on again. As there was a good deal 
of sawdust lying about the site of the mill, 
what had been thus made attracted no special 
attention. 

It was as dastardly a trick as can well be 
imagined. The motive was plainly to have 
the gun-house blow down some time when 
there was wind; and as Uncle Jarve was there 
the most of the time, the presumption is that 
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get out Master Foote, who was insensible and 
lay like one dead. 

As soon as help arrived, the master was taken 
up and laid in a pung sleigh. He was breath- 
ing and soon revived, but his right arm pointed 
out and backward at a strange angle; it was 
out of joint at the shoulder. He and the pro- 
fessor were taken to the Whitcomb’s as quickly 
as possible, and a doctor summoned. Uncle 
Jarve was able to walk home, but was in great 
pain. 

Master Foote’s injuries proved to be less than 
the professor’s or Uncle Jarve’s. After his 
arm was put back in place, he was soon out 
again, for he had been merely stunned by the 
fall. But we had a vacation of two days at 
the schoolhouse. 

The professor did not get out-of-doors for 
three weeks, and returned to the university on 
a crutch. Uncle Jarve’s arm was in a sling 
much longer. So much for grudges and bad 
blood in a community ! 

One of the iron balls which flew off skyward 
as the gun-house fell was afterward heard from. 
The story is a curious one. 

Two miles beyond Follet’s Pond and beyond 
the woodlands there was a farmhouse situated 
on another road and occupied by a young farmer 
named Richards. He and his wife were getting 
ready to go to market that morning, and had 
their horse and pung at the door. Richards 
had just brought out a firkin of butter anda 
cheese which he put in the pung, laying the 
cheese on top of the firkin. He then went back 
into the house to bring out a large basket of 
eggs. Mrs. Richards was putting on her hat 
and jacket. 

While they were indoors they both heard an 
odd noise, and the horse started a little. When 
Richards went out he found the cheese demol- 
ished and scattered about. The firkin cover, 
too, was shattered, and there was a large hole 
clear down through the butter and through the 
bottom of the firkin. The bottom of the pung 
was also broken. 








What had done the mischief 
they could not even guess. At 
= first they were inclined to lay it 
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PROFESSOR LEPPIAN AND UNCLE JARVE HAD 


they designed to have him go with it. The 
prevailing winds there at that season of the 
year are westerly and northerly; falling from 
either quarter, the house would be precipitated 
into the bed of the brook upon rocks and into 
water. 

If a person were to sustain such a tumble as 
that and survive, it would be a piece of good 
fortune. 

The house on its legs stood there in that 
condition for fully six weeks. ‘There had been 
several storms. The wonder is that it had not 
fallen the first time the wind blew. 

When the trigger or lever that opened the 
breech of the gun-barrel was pulled and balls 
were hurled forth, a considerable disturbance 
of the momentum of the heavily loaded fiy- 
wheel occurred. Professor Leppian had scarcely 
begun firing it when the house went off one of 
its legs, and with a strange reel, twist and 
stagger fell over upon the flume and dam above 
it. 

My father and Poley, who stood in our house 
yard, watching to see the balls fly, saw the 
gun-house fall. 

As the frame canted over, they caught 
glimpses of fifteen or twenty black dots darting 
up skyward with amazing swiftness. Several 
other neighbors saw or heard it fall, and we all 
ran there as fast as we could. 

The house part of the structure had struck 
above the dam, upon the ice of the mill-pond. 
It had collapsed out of all proper form and 
shape. 

Professor Leppian and Uncle Jarve had 
crawled out of it. Both had suffered serious 
injuries. Uncle Jarve’s left arm was broken; 
he was very pale. The professor was in even 
a worse condition; he had suffered a fracture 
of one ankle, and had a bad cut on the side of 
his head, which was bleeding profusely. Yet 
both had crept forth, and were attempting to 





at the door of an _ ill-natured 
neighbor who had given them 
trouble. For a month they could 
make nothing of the occurrence, 
and did not know what to 
think of it. 

Some one then told them of 
the accident at Uncle Jarve’s 

gun-house. Richards 
now dug through the 
snow beneath where the 
pung had stood. 
He found nothing at 
the time ; but in May fol- 
lowing he unearthed one 
of Professor Lep- 
pian’s iron balls, 
which had buried 
itself in the hard- 
frozen ground be- 
neath the snow. 

When it became 
generally known 
how the legs of the 
gun-house had been 
sawed off, not a 
little healthy indig- 
nation was ex- 
pressed on all sides. 
} None the less the 
opinion prevailed that this water-wheel gun 
was a very dangerous contrivance. 

Willett and his sons and Lincoln Bassett kept 
quiet. If public suspicion concerning them 
was well-founded, it is to be hoped that they 
were ashamed of themselves. 

But all were waiting curiously to see what 
Uncle Jarve would do when his arm got well. 
It was expected there would be proceedings 
of a high-handed order. Edwin and Amos 
Willett were reported to have bought revolvers. 

Tilly Whitcomb, who called occasionally at 
Grandmother Adams’s to see how Uncle 
Jarve’s arm got on, learned something of his 
intent, something which troubled her greatly— 
for Tilly was one of those large, generous- 
hearted girls to whom grudges and spite are 
naturally repugnant. 

Uncle Jarve had not the least doubt that 
Edwin and Amos Willett sawed off the ‘‘legs’’ 
of the gun-house. 

As he lay here at home, nearly helpless and 
disappointed, he brooded over the injuries done 
him, and said that as soon as his arm was 
strong again he would square accounts with 
them. He even declared that if ever he got 
his gun in working order again he would turn 
it loose on the Willett homestead, which was 
in sight from the shingle-mill, about a mile 
distant. 

‘*T’ll riddle them,’’ said he. 

In fact, there bade fair to be plenty of trouble. 
A feud had started, one of those lamentable 
quarrels between families or neighborhoods, 
which in certain sections of our country go on 
from generation to generation with occasional 
bloodshed, growing more rancorous and impla- 
eable as years pass. 

Tilly was at a loss what to do. At last 
she wrote to Master Tollbash, who was now 1!) 
Pennsylvania. She told him of the fire and 


CRAWLED OUT OF IT. 





the accident, if such it can be termed, at the 

















gun-house, also of the bad feeling which these 
incidents had engendered. 

It was not possible for Mr. Tollbash to come 
to Greenway at once; he had just obtained a 
situation as electrician with a mining company, 
but he wrote to Tilly to say that he would 
make us a visit during’ his two weeks’ vacation 
in the following July. 

What was better, he began to write pleasant, 
jolly letters to Uncle Jarve, also to Edwin and 
Amos Willett and to Lincoln Bassett. He did 
not reprove them in these letters, but recalled 
old times two years before, and said that he 
was coming to see all of them in July, and have 
a royal good time. He said, too, that he wanted 
to see that centrifugal gun once more, and 
hoped that it would be in a safe condition the 
next time. 

That gun, he added, in his letter to the 
Willett boys, was really the germ of a great 
invention, an invention that Greenway might 
some day be proud of, if it could be perfected. 

In a word, he tried to lift those boys up out 
of their baser natures, and have them take a 
better, more manly view of things. I have no 
doubt that those letters did a great deal of good 
that spring. 

They made the Willett boys feel ashamed 
to have Mr. Tollbash come in July and find 
that they had been concerned in such shameful 
tricks; and they led Uncle Jarve, I think, to 
conclude that he would drop his idea of revenge 
if the Willett boys would cease from persecuting 
him. 

About that time, too, Master Foote was 
heard from. The master had a much older 
brother, Loomis Foote, who was then a division 
superintendent on a New England railroad. 
After he went home from Greenway Master 
Foote told his brother of his adventure at the 
gun-house, and also something of Uncle Jarve 
and his centrifugal gun. Loomis Foote, who 
was an ingenious young man, was at once 
interested in the idea, and expressed sympathy 
for Uncle Jarve. 

‘*He ought to have had iron legs for that 
gun-house of his,’’ said the railway man, and 
after a moment’s reflection added, ‘‘Write 
him, Chester, and tell him that I will give 
him four old railroad rails, freight free, for 
‘legs’ to his gun-house, if he wants to start 
again.”’ 

Master Foote conveyed this offer in his letter. 
The idea revived Uncle Jarve’s courage. The 
old rails were sent according to promise, and 
excited a vast deal of curiosity when Uncle 
Jarve drew them home from the railway- 
station. 

Tilly, I imagine, had made some further 
contribution from her purse; and a few days 
later public curiosity was in part satisfied as to 
those rails by seeing Uncle Jarve, assisted by 
four men, raise them upright and stay them as 
‘legs’? for a new gun-house. 

To go a little farther into detail, they set the 
lower ends of the rails in the bed of the brook 
near the water-wheel, and inserted the upper 
ends in holes bored in the ends of sections of 
the former spruce log legs, each ten feet long. 
That raised the floor of the gun-house to the 
same level as before, and enabled Uncle Jarve 
to make use of the same vertical shaft and gear 
as before. 

Napoleon and I did not know very much of 
what Uncle Jarve was doing, but I believe that 
at this time he made two new fly-wheels with 
circular channels in them, winding out to the 
circumference, through which the balls were 
discharged outward to the breech of the gun- 
barrel. 

He was experimenting with these throughout 
the month of May, getting all in good trim to 
exhibit to Mr. Tollbash, the Foote brothers and 
others in July. That wished-for consummation 
was destined never to come off, however; the 
centrifugal gun, indeed, had seemed from the 
first to carry disaster with it. 

One day about the middle of June Uncle 
Jarve came over to our farm, where Napoleon 
and I were hoeing corn. We viewed his 
approach with some trepidation, for we still 
stood in awe of him. Wonderful to say, he had 
a hoe on his shoulder. Uncle Jarve with a hoe 
was somewhat unusual, to say the least. 

‘* Hoeing is tough work, isn’t it?’’ he 
remarked, and then set to to help us. For half 
an hour he hoed, while Napoleon and I mar- 
veled. Father was away at the time, cruising 
for pine in the wild lands to the north of Green- 
way. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to fire my new centrifugal 
gun ?’’ said Uncle Jarve, at last. 

Napoleon and I nearly dropped from astonish- 
ment. Such condescension on Uncle Jarve’s 
part toward the ‘*two woodchucks’’ was unprec- 
edented. And he was hoeing for us, too! 

**Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ said Uncle 
Jarve. ‘‘I want some lead for balls. Iron 
balls are hard to get. You know the old 
aqueduct, from the spring up in the -pasture 
down to your barn. It’s no good now. It is 
clogged up and won’t run, and it will have to 
be dug up, anyway. If you and Napoleon will 
begin at the spring and dig up two hundred 
feet of that old lead pipe for me, you may help 
me run the balls in a mold and see me fire the 
gun, and fire it yourselves, and stay all the fore- 
noon, and I’ll come over and help you hoe 
again.’’ 

In this unexpected manner Uncle Jarve was 














literally heaping up attractions, besides blos- 
soming out all at once as a dear, loving uncle. 
The next morning as early as half past four 
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o’clock Napoleon and I might have been seen 7 They end it in family converse, when, all 


digging industriously far up in the pasture. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE TSAR’S HOME AT LIVADIA 

















T is one of the misfortunes of the half- 

dozen persons who are born into positions 

at the top of the world that for them 
privacy is almost impossible. A tsar or a 
kaiser, before he was a tsar or a kaiser, was 
an ordinary human being, with a natural 
human desire to live his own life in his own 
way, without being continually under 
the observation of millions of inquisitive 


pink-and-white china is in keeping with the | 


severe simplicity of the surroundings. 

But it is not in the Winter Palace that the 
tsar makes his home. His summer retreat is in 
the Palace of Peterhof, at the seaside, a short 
distance from the capital. In winter he lives 
in the Alexandra Palace, in the woods at 








| members of their suite having withdrawn, the 


empress reads the papers and the magazines to 
her husband, or discusses with him the various 
| problems of state or of the household which 
| have arisen during the day. It is an ideal 


| picture of domestic felicity that is presented in 


the emperor’s household. 

As it is with Nicholas II., so it was with his 
father before him. Alexander III. was never 
so happy as when he was playing with his 
children, or telling them stories of his early 
days when he went to the wars. 

There is a charming anecdote told of Alexan- 
der. Two of his children climbed up to a 
dangerous position on the roof, where they were 
amusing themselves when the tsar discovered 
them. As he could not reach them, the little 
rogues laughingly refused to come down. At 
last the tsar exclaimed, ‘‘Il command you as 
your emperor to come down!”’ 

Whereupon, with infinite glee, the youngsters 
shouted down to their anxious parent, ‘‘Oh, 
but you’re not the tsar to us, you know! You 
are only papa.’’ At home Nicholas, even more 

than Alexander, is not the tsar: he is 
only the husband and the father. 





eyes. It is one of the drawbacks and 
disadvantages of royalty, this extreme 
publicity in which they have to spend 
their lives. 

Royal personages, being human, are 
sometimes morbidly jealous of any intru- 
sions upon their privacy. And with 
this desire to shield themselves from the 
prying gaze of every Tom, Dick and 
Harry, every decent journalist ought to 
sympathize. I am sure that I shall, 
therefore, not forfeit the respect of my 
readers by declaring that nothing would 
be farther from my intention in this 
article than to enable them to act as 
Paul Prys, peering through the key- 
holes of imperial palaces. At the same 
time, there is quite enough matter that 
may be published without indiscretion, 
which will give the reader a fairly accu- 
rate idea of the daily life of the tsar 











When they are in the country, the 
tsar and tsarina spend the day very much 
as other people do in enjoying as much 
of the fresh air as possible, in riding, 
driving, and amusing themselves and 
their children. 

But when the courier arrives from 
St. Petersburg, with the despatch-box 
full of state papers, all pleasuring is 
instantly arrested, and the emperor toils 
laboriously through the state papers 
until he has fully mastered the contents 
of them all. 

No one who has had any experience 
of a great centralized administration 
need be told how voluminous and multi- 
farious are the documents which must 
pass under the eye of the head of the 
department. The tsar is the head of all 
departments. 

Alexander III., whose mind was slow, 








and his wife. 

Every tsar lives two lives, the official 
life and the private life. Some tsars, 
indeed, of whom Peter the Great was one, may 
be said to have had hardly any time for private 
life. ‘They were constantly either travelling or 
fighting or working furiously at their public 
duties. Other tsars, of whom Nicholas II. is 
a conspicuous example, have reduced their 
public and official life to a minimum, and con- 
stantly studied how they could redeem as many 
hours of the day as possible from public func- 
tions in order to spend them in the enjoyment 
of the domesticities. Possibly the present tsar 
would be a better ruler if he were a worse 
husband and a less affectionate father. 


IN THE WINTER PALACE. 


EING a tsar is not a post that any wise 

person would covet. Its immeasurable 

responsibilities and its unending round 
of official duties, the discharge of which is 
attended by a despairing consciousness that 
when you have done your best you have done 
but little to irradiate with joy the somber lot of 
one hundred millions of your subjects, are in 
very dark contrast to the careless abandon of a 
happy domestic life. 

There are the social functions, such as the 
seven state balls which are given every winter 
in St. Petersburg; there are the official recep- 
tions which can never be intermitted. There 





are the ministerial visits, and above all there is | 


the endless stream of official papers which have 
to be examined, passed upon and signed. All 
this work must be dovetailed somehow or other 
into the domestic life, which is, perhaps, all 
the more prized because of the difficulty with 
which its enjoyment is surrounded. 

Concerning the official side of the tsar’s life, 
it would be easy to write much more brilliant 
articles than anything which could be produced 
concerning his quiet home life. The devotion 
of generations of Russians has dowered the 
emperor with palaces that are treasure-houses 
of jewels. There are at least twelve imperial 
palaces in and about St. Petersburg, few of 
which, except the Winter Palace, are ever 
entered by the emperor. 

In the stately pageant of the imperial court 
the emperor and his wife are but little inter- 
ested. The contrast between the alinost barbaric 
splendor of the court functions and the real life 
which they lead when they are by themselves 
is aptly illustrated by the contrast between the 
state and the private apartments of the Winter 
Palace. 

After leaving the brilliant ballrooms and the 
magnificent apartments resplendent in gold plate, 
you come upon the private apartments of the 
tsar and tsarina. Everything is as plain and 
simple as you would find it in any well-to-do 
American household. 

The empress, being the granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria and thoroughly English in her 
tastes, insisted upon having the living apart- 
ments in the Winter Palace furnished by English 
upholsterers. 

Down-stairs the chairs are gilded, but in the 
living-rooms they are made of plainest oak. 
The sofa is covered with cretonne, and the 








THE TSAR AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tsarskoye-Selo. In the autumn the delight of 
the tsar and tsarina is to spend the pleasant 
months of the vintage on the beautifully wooded 
slopes of the Euxine, in their charming country 
villa at Livadia. 

I have never been at Peterhof. The only 
imperial palaces which I visited are the Winter 
Palace, the palace at Gatschina, where I saw 
Alexander III., the father of the present tsar, 
the Alexandra Palace at Tsarskoye-Selo, where 
I last saw the present tsar, and Livadia. Of 
the Winter Palace I have already spoken. Of 
Gatschina, the home of Alexander III., I need 
not speak. Both Livadia and the Alexandra 
Palace bear ample evidence of the taste of their 
imperial occupants. 

A reception at Tsarskoye-Selo is rather an 
alarming affair. When the door is thrown open 
you are confronted by a brilliant group of ser- 
vants of the palace, in the most varied liveries. 
When you first see the retinue that is drawn up 
to receive you, it seems as if there were a repre- 
sentation of all the numberless races in the 
dominions of the Great White Tsar, which 
stretch from Archangel to the Yellow Sea. 
Apart from these appearances of barbaric mag- 
nificence, however, there is nothing to distin- 
guish the imperial palace from any other 
well-furnished country house. 

At Livadia all this paraphernalia of imperial 
servitors is dispensed with. There is as little 
ceremony as in visiting any country gentleman 
on his estate. Of course due precautions are 
taken against the admittance of any unauthorized 
visitor, but nothing could be more simple and 


homelike than the way in which the tsar} 


receives his guests. 


On one of the days when I had the honor to | 


be received at Livadia, the tsar had just come 
in from bicycling, an amusement in which he 
delights. 

The house stands on a wooded knoll in the 
midst of a vast expanse of vineyards. 
hardly distinguishable from any private gentle- 
man’s country villa; indeed, within a stone’s 
throw of the emperor’s residence there is another 
villa almost as large set apart for the suite. 


HOW THE DAY IS SPENT AT LIVADIA. 


HERE is no pomp, no display of gran- 
TI deur. The emperor rides upon his 
== bicycle, as the empress, accompanied by 
a lady in waiting, drives out through the 
grounds, without any outward and visible sign 
that they are the rulers of Russia. This is the 
life they like, and to this they return whenever 
opportunity is given. 

To describe how the day is spent is easy. 
They begin and end the day together. True 
to the old custom, which has fallen largely into 
desuetude in the West, they begin the day by a 
brief religious service. It is not exactly family 
prayers; it is rather morning service in the 
private chapel such as is attached to all the 
imperial palaces. 

They begin the day with solemn recognition 
of the sovereignty of Him before whom both 
emperor and muzhik stand on a common level. 
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used to toil over his papers until late at 
night. Prince Lobanoff always main- 
tained that his excessive conscientious 
devotion to the discharge of his duty to these 
papers brought his life to its premature close. 

Nicholas II. is a much more rapid worker. 
When he is at any of his palaces near St. 
Petersburg, the official despatches leave the 
capital at about five o’clock every afternoon, 
and are punctually returned the next morning. 
Count Mouravieff told me that he had never-in 
the course of his official career met any sovereign 
or statesman who was a quicker worker than 
Nicholas II. 

The various ministers report themselves in 
due rotation to the emperor. The minister of 
war, General Kuropatkin, is, or was, a special 
favorite, and after his morning business is over, 
is usually asked to stay to lunch. Monsieur 
Pobyedonostzeff, the Nestor of the Russian 
government, is a regular visitor. So are the 
foreign minister and Monsieur Witte,—who is 
the most powerful of them all,—and the minister 
for the home department. 


“THE NAME OF POWER.” 


SIDES these official visits, which 
occupy every morning, there are high 
officials to be seen and important per- 
soLages to be received. For the emperor is not 
meiely like the British king, the head of a 
court; he is the actual ruler of the empire. 
Merely to read a list of the various departments, 
ministries and offices in the Almanac de Gotha, 
all of which center in the tsar, is bewildering. 
Yet all must be looked after; their chiefs at 
least must be appointed, and occasionally made 
to feel that the emperor’s power is not merely 
nominal. 
Out of the midst of ‘‘the closely watched 
slavery which wears the name of power,’’ it is 
the delight of the tsar to escape now and then 


| to the society of his wife or the prattle of the 


nursery. They have four children, all girls, 


It is|and rumor says that a prophecy exists to the 


effect that seven girls must be born before the 
longed-for heir to the throne makes his appear- 
ance. The empress, among her other accom- 
plishments, is a facile caricaturist, and pleasant 
stories are told of the delight with which the 
emperor hails each creation of her clever pencil. 

But the imperial household is for the most 
part occupied with more serious things. The 
empress is much interested in institutions which 
The 
late Monsieur Bloch, shortly before his death, 
completed an elaborate report upon the provi- 
sion made in other countries for maternity 
hospitals, foundling hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions. Some years ago J was asked to send 
for the empress the best book on the English 
poor law, and had to admit with some humilia- 
tion that the best book was written by a German. 

The beauty of the empress and the stately 
symmetry of her figure command universal 
admiration. But in the society of St. Peters- 
burg the empress is regarded as too English, 
in the sense of being too reserved. It is con- 
trary to the etiquette of the court for any lady 
to address the empress unless she is first 
spoken to, and as the empress is anything 
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but a chatterbox, with no resources of small 
talk, a somewhat frigid silence prevails in her 
neighborhood. 

A woman who has borne four children in 
rapid succession usually considers that she has 
her hands pretty full, even though she may 
have plenty of nurses and attendants. The 
empress has not only to be the mother in her 
nursery ; she is also compelled to fill thé arduous 
role of queen of Russian society. 

Small blame to her if she prefers teaching her 
little ones English nursery rimes to appearing 
at the court balls. 

The tsar and his wife and children speak 
English as their home language. They read 





in general, there is certainly some- 

thing in a nickname, and I have 
known places where an account of how this or 
that one originated would throw much light 
upon local history. But here I will relate only 
how a very insignificant inhabitant of a very 
insignificant hamlet came to be known among 
her neighbors as the ‘‘Hins’ ’’ Housekeeper. 

Biddy M’Gowran felt herself to be a person 
of no small importance when her grandmother 
had set off to market and she could contemplate 
her morning’s work. She expected to be 
extremely busy, and well she might, as her 
task was nothing less than the ‘‘redding up” 
of their kitchen, which she rightly thought in 
bad need of such an operation. The mistake 
she made was in assuming that it could be 
satisfactorily performed by the hands and wits 
of a seven-year-old. 

Biddy had arrived at Rathcroskery only the 
day before, having hitherto lived with her other 
grandmother in a gate-lodge a long way off. 
Her parents had always been dead, it seemed 
to her, although her grandmothers did talk as 
if the trouble had happened quite a short time 
ago. 

The gate-lodge she had just left was a highly 
ornamental one, with a little terrace of colored 
tiles round it, and stained glass in the Gothic 
windows, and all things about it were kept 
very spick and span. A girl came up from the 
village once a week to wash and scrub, and 
whatever could be polished was polished, and 
whatever could not be was dusted every day. 

Why this Rathcroskery grandmother, whom 
she had seldom seen, should have come to 
fetch her away, Biddy did not know; but as 
she was told that she should return by and by, 
shestarted happily enough, 
while little old Mrs. Nolan 
stood under the porch, 
shaking her head sorrow- 
fully in the cold March 
sunlight. 

On their journey to 
Ratheroskery, her new 
granny, as Biddy called 
her, had spoken much 
about her son Larry, 
Biddy’s poor father, who, 
she said, had been the best 
son in Ireland, and the 
finest figure of a young 
man in the County Mayo. 
Whereas old granny had 
often talked of her daugh- 
ter, little Molly, Biddy’s 
mother, who used to be the prettiest girl in five 
parishes, and the best daughter that ever lived 
in this world—God be good to them all! 

‘*And a grand worker poor Larry was,’ 
Mrs. M’Gowran now had repeated more than 
once. ‘*‘Ne’er a lazy bone had he in his body. 
I’ll say that for him.’’ 

This phrase stuck in Biddy’s mind, and it 
was chiefly a wish to prove herself a worthy 
daughter of such an industrious father that 
made her so eager to set about doing something 
without delay. But there were other reasons, 
too. She was really shocked at the grimy 
aspect of the kitchen, as far as she could see it, 
for perpetual twilight dwelt behind the two 
tiny windows with their beetle brows of sloping 
thatch. 

‘The state of the floor struck her particularly ; 
it felt gritty and rough underfoot, as if inerusted 
with dried mud. Biddy wondered how it could 
have got into such a condition; the scrubbing 
girl, she conjectured, might not have come, so 
that granny had nobody to help her except 
grandfather and Uncle Joe, who of course were 
not of any use—at all events indoors. 

Biddy often had thought, as she watched Meg 
Hoey working at home, that it must be very 
delightful to have command of a great bucket 
filled with foaming suds and a piece of soap 
for the making of more, besides a cloth and 
a brush and liberty to splash and slop all over 
the shiny tiles or snowy boards. But Meg 
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English newspapers, subscribe to English mag- 
azines, and take the keenest interest in the 
English royal family. This interest was no 
doubt weakened by the death of Queen V ictoria, 
but the emperor and the Prince of Wales are 
very good friends. 

On the whole, there are few homes more 
pleasant than that of the Emperor of Russia and 
his wife, and few families more happy. Cares 
of state weigh heavily upon every tsar, and 
Nicholas II. is no light-hearted optimist. But 
when weighed down by the burden of empire, 
he finds an inexhaustible spring of relief in that 
happy home life which, after all, is the best bit 
of paradise given to mortals. 
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always refused to let her try, on the ground 
that she would be only destroying her clean 
frock and delaying other people at their work. 

All this somehow made it now seem quite 
clear to Biddy that she 
should set about cleaning 
up as soon as ever she 
had the house to herself, 
and thus be able to sur- 
prise her grandparents 
with the improvement 
upon their return. She 
had indeed already sur- Tk 
prised her grandmother wf 
slightly by the alacrity Lp 
with which she agreed 
that the walk to market 
was too far, and her 
vehemence in declaring 
that she would not be a 
bit lonely by herself until 
her grandfather came in 
to his dinner at one 















o’clock. yg 
So Mrs. M’Gowran 1:1 iffy 
started on her long ; 


trudge, reflecting that 
poor Larry’s little girl 
seemed to be a good, biddable child ; her husband 
went off with Joe to their field-work, having 
told Biddy that she was the grandest little 
housekeeper at all; and Biddy found herself at 
last happily alone. 

Biddy’s first requirements were some water 
and a bucket, and she had the good fortune to 
find them both at once, in the shape of a 
battered old zine pail, nearly full, standing at 
the back door. She resolved to be content 
with cold water, for the black, soot-shagged 
kettle on the hearth was nearly as big as herself, 
and she had sense enough not to try lifting it. 
Brush and cloth must next be sought; but here 
Biddy had less luck, as no traces of the former 
appeared anywhere, and the nearest approach 
to the latter that she lit upon was a blue 
checked linen fabric lying folded on the window- 
seat. It was quite evidently an apron ; however, 
since there were two rather large holes in it, 
she gladly decided that it could be good for 
nothing except a floor-cloth ; and when she had 
torn it across to make it a more convenient size, 
it certainly did look like nothing better than a 





rag. 

Then after a long and anxious quest she 
found in a broken teapot on the dresser a piece 
of soap, disappointingly thin. Still it would do, 
she thought, and she dropped it into the bucket, 
intending to stir up a lather with the poker as 
soon as it had melted sufficiently. 

While she waited for this she had leisure to 
notice that two gray hens and a white one were 
‘‘erawking’’ dismally in a row on top of the 
half door. She had closed it to exclude them, 
being much scandalized at their free and easy 
entrances. Poultry were never permitted to set 
scratching foot near the trim flower-beds about 
the castle gate-lodge, so Biddy had no experi- 
ence of fowls and their habits; but she felt 
pretty sure that three hens would not keep up 
such a disconsolate noise, like the winding of 
the old wheezy eight-day clock at home, unless 
they wanted something very badly, and she 
quickly guessed this something to be their 
breakfast. Granny had most likely forgotten 
to feed them in the hurry of setting off to 
market. 

What their usual food was Biddy could not 
tell, but during her researches she had espied 
on a shelf under the dresser a large loaf of 
bread, which seemed to her suitable fare. The 
loaf being stale and not well kneaded fell in 
two as she lifted it out, making it all the easier 
to break and crumble up. 

As she flung the white flakes thickly into the 
middle of the road, the fowls gathered speedily 
into so numerous a flock that Biddy thought 
“granny must own a power of hins.” 

And well she might think so, for she was 
entertaining unawares any of the neighbors’ 
‘*chuckens’’ who could arrive fast enough, 
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half-flying, half-running headlong, to share in 
this public feast. 

Watching and supplying their quarrelsome 
meal, and wishing the big loaf yet bigger, for it 
was vanishing like snow in a rapid thaw, Biddy 
did not see that three small children with 
ragged lesson-books and a gray stuff bag had 
come along the road, and stopped to look on. 

These were her cousins, Pat M’Gowran’s 
children, on their way to school, but Biddy, the 
stranger, knew of no such people. After a while, 
‘*Is it throwin’ all her good bread to the hins 
you are ?’”’ inquired the taller of the little girls, 
who was some sizes shorter than Biddy. 

The sudden question startled Biddy, but as 
she considered it an impertinence she did not 
answer. Presently, ‘‘Gimme the heel of the 
loaf,’? said the fat little boy; ‘‘it’s a nice 
erusty bit,’’ and he held out a hand. 

**Indeed and I will not,’’ Biddy said, twist- 
ing the tough crust. ‘‘I’ve got little enough for 
the poor hins as it is.’”” Thereupon he tried to 
snatch it with a jump, but she fiung it into the 
very center of the bobbing heads and withdrew 
empty-handed behind the half door. 

“Come on out of that, Lizzie and Willy,” 
said the elder little girl. ‘‘We’ll be late, and 
she’s a cross one.”? So they trotted away down 
the road. 

There was now nothing to hinder Biddy from 
beginning her great task immediately, and she 
set to work with much zeal on a patch near the 
door, where she fancied that the floor looked 
grimiest. At first she thought she was making 

good progress, because as she 

scrubbed away the blue cloth grew 

so very black and dirty that it 

seemed as if she must soon come 

{ upon something underlying smooth 
{ and clean, white boards or gay- 
| colored tiling. But this did not 
i} happen. The more she rubbed and 
/ { wrung out her wet cloth the worse 
) matters looked, and in one place 
"quite a perceptible hollow appeared. 
If such an extraordinary thing had 
been possible, she would really 
have believed that the floor was 
turning into mud. 

She was feeling much 

- perplexed and dis- 
tressed, and had al- 


to see the doorway 
darkened. It was 
done by two girls, elder sisters of her late 
visitors, and they stood staring curiously in at 
her. Neither of them spoke to her, but they 
whispered to each other loudly with giggles. 

** Herself’s off marketin’, I suppose. Look-a, 
Fan, that’s the young one she said she was 
fetchin’ home.’’ 

“Glory be to goodness, what’s she doin’ at 
all? After spillin’ the bucket of water she is, 
and wipin’ it up.’’ 

““A quare, bad offer she’s makin’ at it, then. 
And I declare now, it’s one of granny’s blue 
aprons she’s got wisped up there ruina‘ 

These remarks so exasperated Biddy that she 
found courage to say, copying Meg Hoey’s 
manner as closely as she could, ‘‘If I was 
anybody else, and if I came gapin’ at a person 
doin’ a bit of work, I’d stand out of the light 
and mind me own business and not be delayin’ 
other people. ’’ 

Her rebuke seemed to amuse the girls vastly, 
which was disagreeable; however, they went 
away directly, which was a relief. ‘“‘Come 
along, Minnie,’’ Fan said. ‘‘We ought to be 
there by now. Och, but it’s the comical, 
ould-fashioned thing !’’ 

As the sound of their laughter receded 
Biddy determined to prevent all such annoying 
intrusions by shutting the front 
door, and in her haste to do so 
ghe overset the bucket, which 
sent wedges of water shooting 
out on every side. ‘Then while 
she struggled desperately with 
the stiff latch a young man came 
sauntering by, and stopped to 
give it the necessary shove and 
shake, partly from good nature, 
partly for occupation. He wore 
laborers’ clothes, but so far had 
done nothing to-day except 
whistle on the bank a bit down 
the road. 

**TIs Mrs. M’Gowran widin ?’’ 
said this Matt Caffrey. ‘*Ah, 
no, to be sure, it’s at market 
she is the day. And so you’re 
keepin’ the house, are you— 
and after spillin’ the sup of 
water on the floor? Well, now, that’s too bad.’’ 

““Washin’ up I was,’’ Biddy said, still with 
some pride. 

**Bedad, were you?’’ said Matt. ‘“‘It’s the 
first I ever heard tell of washin’ up a mud floor. 
Maybe if you have e’er a drop of water left in 
it, you might take a turn at the road out here. 
There’s scarce a puddle on it at all.’’ Biddy’s 
eyes widened with consternation as she began 
to perceive how much worse than useless her 
efforts had been. 

‘*But sure, there’s no great harm done,’’ 
Matt added, seeing her dismayed look. ‘‘I’ll 
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show you the way it can be set to rights soon 
enough, if that’s all that ails you.” 

He stepped indoors, and picking up a large 
iron turf-shovel, thrust it into the hottest corner 
of the fire, whence he presently drew it out 
turned glowing red. This he held steadily, as 
a careful laundress tests her heated flat-irons, 
low over a wet patch on the floor, which at 
once began to yield up its superfluous moisture 
in pale mists of steam. He repeated the process 
several times, till Biddy, standing by, saw things 
underfoot grow reassuringly firm and dry. 

‘*There, a fly wouldn’t aisy wet the tips of 
his toes on it now. You.might be layin’ out 
the table for dinner, agin the others come in,’’ 
said Matt, who surmised that she was wishing 
to wield the heavy, scorching shovel, ‘‘and then 
they’ll find everythin’ grand.” 

‘*True for you,’’ said Biddy, and darted over 
to the dresser. But in a minute she emerged 
from’ among -its deep bottom shelves "with a 
mortified air. ‘‘I made sure I seen another loaf 
sittin’ in there,’’ she said, ‘‘and it’s only an 
ould white bowl.’’ 

‘Was it there you got the one you were 
throwin’ to the chuckens a while ago,” said 
Matt, ‘‘for you may depind she had it keepin’ 
for breakfast to-morra. They do mostly have 
a bit of baker’s bread of a Sunday mornin’.’’ 

At this Biddy looked more alarmed than she 
knew. ‘‘Well, she can be gettin’ another one 
before that, I s’pose,’’ she said, in an uncon- 
cerned tone. 

“‘What sort of trees do loaves of good bread 
be growin’ wild on in your part of the coun- 
thry ?’’ said Matt, with polite gravity. 

But Biddy suddenly slid down into depths of 
despair. ‘‘Och, what’ll I do at all? Sure, 
how could I tell it was the only one she had? 
And the hins was starvin’ wid the hunger, and 
fluttherin’ in at the door like aigels. And it’s 
tormintin’ me you are, talkin’ about your ould 
trees.’ 

‘*Whisht-a-whisht, there’s a jewel!’’ Matt 
said, soothingly. ‘‘Sure, I wouldn’t be tor- 
mintin’ anybody. You made a fine offer at it, 
eonsiderin’. And as for the loaf, we must 
conthrive one way or another.’”” He was 
jingling a few pennies in his pocket as he 
spoke, and balancing the price of whisky 
against the price of bread. ‘‘Just be washin’ 
the face and hands of you, that are a thrifle 
black or so,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll be back again 
wid somethin’ in a couple or two of minyits.’’ 

Matt had not far to go, and he trotted briskly, 
especially past Doyle’s public, so that he very 
soon did return with nothing less than a portly 
loaf. But he found the kitchen empty, and 
through the open back door sounded doleful 
cries. ‘‘Murther alive! What’s took her now ?’’ 
he said, setting down the loaf and running out. 

Biddy had taken Matt’s advice, being indeed 
extremely muddy, and had gone with a jug to 
the small stream which she saw flickering by 
not many yards from the back door. ‘There, 
stooping over the water, she lost her footing on 
the slippery grass, and went splash in. It was 
quite shallow, and she might easily have scram- 
bled up the bank if she had not got into such a 
panic that she could only hold on to the edge 
and scream. 

Matt pulled her out, dripping. ‘ ‘Well, now,’’ 
said he, ‘‘it’s the unlucky day wid you entirely, 
as Tim Joyce said when his best cow choked 
herself swallyin’ one of his new _ brogans. 
But the jug’s only cracked, and that’s some- 
thin’, anyway. And I’ll just bring you in to 
me sisther over yonder, and see if she can get 
you dried.’’ So he conducted her along the 
stream, past two or three cabin doors, till he 
came to one where a good-humored young 
woman was standing at a tub. 

‘*Here’s a little girl from Mrs. M’Gowran’s, 
Bessie,’? he said to her, ‘‘after drowndin’ 
herself fetchin’ water, and the others are all 
away, so I thought you might maybe set her to 
rights.’” And Mrs. Bessie said, 
‘*Mercy on us all and more, too! 
The little crathur’s dreeped. 
Why, to be sure, I can borry 
her a loan of Sally’s Sunday 
frock till I give them muddy 
things a rinse in the tub here 
wid me wash, and there’ll be 
no great harm done.’’ 

Meanwhile Biddy’s grand- 
mother and her husband, who 
was helping her with some 
parcels, were on their way home 
through the village. As they 
passed the schoolhouse, about 
which the children were play- 
ing, Willy, Ellen and Lizzie 
rushed up to them eagerly with 
news: ‘‘Och, granny, do you 
know what the cross girl at 
your place is after doin’? She’s 
broke up your big loaf, and threw it out to the 
hins.’’ 

‘The bould little thing,’? Mrs. M’Gowran 
said, in high vexation, ‘‘and I keepin’ it these 
two days a-purpose agin to-morra!’’ She 
flounced on, so much perturbed that she forgot 
to produce the sugar sticks she had brought from 
market for the talebearers, who were thus 
justly punished. 

A little farther on she met Fan and Minnie, 
and was greeted with, ‘“There’s fine destruction 
up at your place, granny. Poor Uncle Larry’s 
daughter has the floor all swimmin’ in says ol 
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water, and she’s tore your blue apron in two| happenin’ her, for there isn’t a finer-lookin’ 
halves to wipe it up wid. And the show she | child in the parish. She favors you oncommon, 


is herself wid mud and dirt is a sight to behould. 
And your loaf of bread —’’ 


ma’am.’’ 
Sure enough, Matt’s sister immediately ap- 


‘*I’m to be pitied wid the likes of her, the | peared, leading Biddy, very trim and tidy in a 


dear knows,’’ said their grandmother, 
hurrying on faster still, with Fan and 
Minnie following to see what would 
happen. But when they arrived there 
stood the table in the middle of a dry 
floor, and on it glimmered a large white 
loaf, which a black hen was eying warily, 
as if about to aim a judi- 
cious peck. 

‘*What romancin’ at all 
had you, then?’ Mrs. 
M’Gowran said, turning 
her wrath upon the two 
girls. ‘‘There’s naught 
amiss wid the floor, and 
she needn’t ha’ meddled 
wid the loaf to be lavin’ 
it out, but it’s right 
enough. Shoo, you ould 
baste! I wonder where 
the child is herself.’ 

Here Matt Caffrey put 
his head in at the back 
door. ‘‘ Matt, avic,’’ said 
Mrs. M’Gowran, ‘‘might you happen to ha’ 
seen little Biddy runnin’ about anywheres 
outside there ?’’ 

**I seen her,’’ Matt said, rather solemnly, 
“‘and bedad, now, the last time I seen her it’s 
as near as anythin’ she was drowndin’ herself 
dead, the crathur, sthrivin’ to fetch you in a jug 
of clane wather you might be wantin’ when 
you come home. Och, no, ma’am, she isn’t 
hurted, glory be to goodness! Me sisther’s just 
givin’ her a dry at her fire, and she’ll bring her 
along directly. ’T’'would be a pity of anythin’ 


“OCH, WHAT'LL I DO AT ALL?” 





clean pink cotton frock. 
But at this moment Fan, 
who had been poking 
the loaf, triumphantly 
announced a discovery: 
“*It isn’t your one at all, 
granny! Scaldin’ hot it 
is, just out of the oven 
like, instead of bein’ 
stale.’’ 

‘*Blathers, Fan 
M’Gowran, hers it is,’’ 










{ ft, Matt said, and paused, 
| divided between a wish 
to screen Biddy and to 
, make known his own 

+ generosity. 


Biddy, however, settled 
the question herself: 
“There wasn’t e’er a bit 
of anythin’ else to be 
givin’ the hins,’’ she said, 
‘‘and the feathers of them 
was standin’ on end wid 
the hunger. And the strange man said he’d 
bring another.’’ 

‘*Well, well,’’ said Mrs. M’Gowran, molli- 
fied by relief from several scares, ‘‘she isn’t 
of a size to have overmuch sinse yit awhile.’’ 

“And the hins wouldn’t find fau’t wid 
her housekeepin’, anyway,’’ said her hus- 
band. ‘‘ ’Deed, now, she was a grand 
housékeeper—for the hins.’’ 

Thus Biddy M’Gowran got her nick- 
name, and the ‘‘ Hins’’’ Housekeeper she 
continued to be for many a long year. 











HE long line of diggers—black and white 

—sweltered in the hot Indiana sun. A 

tall foreman in a jersey and overalls 
patrolled the line unceasingly, giving orders. 
Every few minutes a man would come up 
from the rear, staggering under the weight of 
his tools, and hoping that the hole which fell 
to his lot to dig might be in the shade. 

Three hundred yards from the forward end 
of the struggling line lay the village of Harmony. 
The designation was flattering. Squire Robin- 
son’s house, a blacksmith’s shop and a church 
were all the buildings. 

A big Nova Scotian came up from the rear, 
grumbling at the lack of shade. He accosted 
the tall foreman familiarly. 

‘*Hot, John ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Hot? I guess! When you fellows get a 
little farther up, I’m goin’ to stay under that 
elm there. ’’ 

The other man looked up the road longingly. 
Just in front of Squire Robinson’s house was 
a magnificent elm spreading the width of the 
road. The shade under it was temptingly cool. 

‘‘Stakes seem to run right under it,’’ the 
foreman went on. ‘‘I think they’re goin’ to 
set a pole right by the tree.’’ 

**It’ll be a lucky chap that digs that hole,’’ 
the man answered, as he began tearing at the 
sod. 

The sun rolled on to the center of the sky, 
and began sinking. The long line was approach- 
ing the tree rapidly. Little Jimmy Regan, 
the Irishman, came up with his tools. 

“*TIf I hain’t sthruck a tree!’’ cried he. 
**And such a tree! I hope the hole is a deep 
wan.’’ 

The foreman was standing in the shade, mop- 
ping his brow. Presently a third person came 
out from the house, and stood watching Regan, 
as he began work. 

This newcomer was a freckle-faced boy of 
some eighteen or nineteen years, in weather- 
browned straw hat, blue shirt and overalls and 
heavy cowhide boots. The foreman surveyed 
the freckled face, and smiled. The boy shoved 
his hands deep down into his pockets in an 
embarrassed way. 

“‘Say,’’ he said, 
good man ?’’ 


“do you want to hire a 


The foreman laughed. ‘“‘Who? You?’’ he 
asked. 

**Yes,’’ said the boy, “‘I want to learn the 
business. ’” 


“Can you dig holes?” asked the foreman. 

“Te.” 

“*What’s your name ?’’ 

“George Henry Robinson. ’’ 

**Go back to the wagon and get some tools. 
I’ll give you a dollar a day until you play out.’’ 

Thus George Henry began his telephone 
experience. For four long, hot days he toiled 
in the holes, wearing deep blisters into his 
hands, and plodding home tired at night. 

But he was picking up points. He soon 
found out that this was only the digging gang. 
The pole men would be along four or five days 
later. Then would come the cross-arm fitters, 








who would be followed by the wire gang. 
George Henry asked the men many ques- 
tions. Jimmy Regan proved communica- 
tive, and seemed competent to instruct any 
one. Jimmy had been a climber, and had 
a rusty pair of spurs. 

The two became very well acquainted, 
and Jimmy’s stories of the lineman’s life 
charmed George Henry—charmed him into 
buying Jimmy’s spurs. Over the grind- 
stone at home he transformed the rusty 
pieces of metal into useful tools, and an 
old set of harness furnished George Henry 
with two pairs of straps. 

Digging gangs move fast, and when the 
four days were up, George Henry found it 
impossible to get to the work each day from 
his home. He went to the foreman. 

‘*Say,’’ he said, “‘I want a job with the 
pole gang when it comes up. Won’t you 
give me a recommend ?”’ 

As George Henry had worked well, the 
foreman paid him off and gave him his letter. 
Then the steadily moving caravan of diggers 
passed away over the hilis toward Vin- 
cennes, and saw the last of the little village 
of Harmony, and of George Henry Robinson. 

But the climbing fever was upon the boy. 

He began on the walnut-tree in the back 
yard. Climbing this was not difficult, for 
the bark was soft and deep enough to hold him. 
Then he tried the elm at the front of the house, 
which shaded the hole Jimmy Regan had dug 
in the clay. 

A day or two later the pole wagons began to 
come along, and two enormous chestnut poles 
were left under the big tree. George Henry 
was appalled at their size, and immediately 
went into the sugar-orchard to practise upon 
trees with bigger boles and fewer limbs. 

The pole men came and went, and left a 
spliced pole over one hundred feet high among 
the branches of the big elm. The boy spent 
his days climbing among the trees, for it had 
become very clear to George Henry that the 
best thing in life for him was to be a telephone 
lineman. 

One night after supper he tried to climb 
his first pole. He went at it vigorously 
enough, and got up ten feet or so with very 
little trouble. 

Then he began to tire. He did not have the 
strength to pull the spurs out, and he seemed 
afraid to trust his weight upon one spur while 
he raised the other. There was an almost 
ungovernable desire to hug the pole tightly. 
Regan had told him that this would never do, 
and he refrained with an effort. 

He stopped when about twenty-five feet from 
the ground, and took a long rest. Then he 
started on rapidly. It was much easier after 
the rest, and he grew careless. Suddenly his 
right spur, upon which his weight was resting, 
cut out and he began falling. All of Regan’s 
instructions left him at once, and he threw his 
arms about the pole desperately, trying vainly 
to stop his lightning descent. Green chest- 
nut, when peeled for telephone-poles, is very 











slippery. In about two seconds George Henry 
found himself standing up to his ankles in 
the freshly upturned clay at the bottom of 
the pole. His shirt and most of the skin 
under it were gone, and his hands were raw 
and bleeding. 

He was in bed when the cross-arm fitters 
passed, but when the wire gang came to Cross 
Roads, five miles above Harmony, George 
Henry was on hand, all eyes and ears, and eager 
for a chance to try his skill. The wire gang 
covered several miles the first day, but George 
Henry trudged along with them, keeping his 
eyes upon the little, triangular running-board 
which hopped along the tops of the poles, 
swinging down in the spans, and jerking back 
and forth with the steps of the horses at the 
other end of the running rope, a dozen poles 
away. 

He watched with fascinated eyes the active 
men who raced up the poles, lifted the little 
iron triangle over the cross-arms, and distributed 
the wires among the spaces between the insu- 
lators so that they would not tangle, and would 
run smoothly. The whole operation fascinated 
him. 

He had a talk with the foreman that night. 
**I can use you if you can climb,”’ was the 
answer to George Henry’s request for work. 

George Henry put on his spurs and went up 
the nearest pole. He found it easier than it 
had been before. 

“*I guess you’ll do to put the board over,’’ 
the foreman said. There was not a happier 











DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


‘*1 CAN USE YOU IF YOU CAN CLIMB.”’ 


boy in Monroe County than George Henry that 
night. The next morning early he joined the 
gang a half-mile above his home. 

The men fell in, one to each pole, in order, 


like soldiers at roll-call, and the horses rapidly | 


approached George Henry’s home. He saw 
with a thrill that the pole in the elm-tree 
would fall to his turn. He went up confidently 
and with rapidity. On the way the elm leaves 
brushed his face, and at times he had to push 
the branches of the tree aside. 

He passed the big splice safely, selecting 
places between the iron bands and wrappings 
of wire to set his spurs. But as he emerged 
from behind the natural curtain furnished by 
the tree, fear took possession of him. He had 
never been so high before. His breath came in 
quick gasps, and he longed to reach the cross- 
arm above him. 

iow small the house looked down below! 
And the horses just turning around the tree 
seemed the size of puppy-dogs. 
spurs well and stopped. The terror which 
came to him from the experience of his previous 
fall took possession of his heart. He gripped 
the pole tightly with his hands, fortunately 
remembering at the same time Jimmy Regan’s 
warning against letting either of his knees touch 
the pole. 

Then, as a relief to his mind, came the voice 
of the foreman down below. 
Chisholm, the man on the pole ahead? 


‘‘Take the rope up there and swing it round | 


the branches of the tree. Hey, there, Robin- 
son,’’ —this to George Henry, —‘ you take 
it up when it passes you, and put it over the 
arm !’’ 

George Henry clung to the pole and waited. 





<p 


He set his | 


He was calling to | 









He heard the rope swishing through the leaves 
as it was thrown round the tree, and watched 
it creep up the pole toward him. How was he 
to reach down to get it? Would it not catch 
upon his feet and throw him off? Chisholm 
saw his predicament, and tossed the rope out- 
ward as it passed the boy’s feet. George Henry 
grabbed it at once, and threw it over his shoulder 
as he had seen the men do. Then he hobbled 
on up the pole. 

At last he reached the arm, clambered upon 
it, and slipped the rope over the end after him. 
A much greater feeling of security came over 
him at first; but when he saw the horses far 
away growing so small, and when he realized 
how high he was, his breath caught in his 
throat. 

Two sections away he saw the running-board 
coming, followed by its long trail of wires. 
He saw the man behind him crawl under the 
arm on his pole, catch the board deftly and 
throw it over the arm. He took the same posi- 
tion. The board came nearer, dipping down 
among the leaves of the tree. Would he be 
able to get it over? He waited anxiously. 

The running-board shot across the space to 
his pole, and bumped against the arm. He 
reached over quickly to raise it, but it had 
caught under two insulators. He saw that the 
only thing to do was to pull enough slack in 
the running rope to free it. He pulled hard, 
raising the board at the same time. The horses 
had felt the extra strain, and were pulling hard 
against it. George Henry heard Chisholm’s 
shout of warning, but 
did not heed. Then 
in desperation he put 
all his strength into 
the effort and pulled 
the board over the 
arm, using both 
hands. The horses 
had drawn the run- 
ning rope tight, and 
the board shot for- 
ward before George 
Henry could loosen 
his grip upon it. 

He felt that his 
spurs were being 
pulled from the pole, 
and he knew his only 
chance was to retain 
his hold upon the 
board. In an instant 
he had been jerked 
twenty-five feet away 
from his pole, and 
was hanging there, 
motionless, in the 
air, ninety feet above 
the earth. 

He tried to ery for 
help, but could not; 
his voice was gone. 
He thought of throw- 
ing his feet up among 
the wires which fol- 
lowed him, and thus 
relieve the awful 
strain upon his arms; 
but at the first trial 
of this, his frail sup- 
port jerked and 
swung dangerously. 
So he only hung on 
with grim determina- 
tion, and prayed for 
strength and help. 

The foreman below 
had been watching 
the boy, and saw him 
jerked into the air. Fortunately for George 

Henry, the foreman was a man of quick 
| thought, and saw at once the uselessness of 
| trying to stop the team. The boy would drop 
before the rope could be slacked sufficiently to 
lower him. Before George Henry was thirty 
feet from the pole, the foreman put his hand to 
his mouth and shouted to the teamster far up 
the line, “Full speed ahead! Run her over 
fast !’’ 

The driver was ignorant of the true condition 
of affairs, but he put whip to his team, and 
George Henry began a swift journey to the 
next pole, two hundred feet away. 

He soon felt that he was being drawn 
through the air, and the swaying motion helped 
to reassure him. He dared not look downward, 
or toward the pole he had left. He only kept 
his eyes fastened upon the frail iron triangle 
above him, about the edge of which his hands 
were clasped. 

After a few minutes he heard a voice very 
near him: 

“Keep your hold, old man. 
are safe. It’s only a bit more.’’ 

And George Henry, with blood running from 
his lips where he had bitten them, rode safely 
across, and was helped on to the pole by 
Chisholm. 

The boy was so unnerved that he was unable 

to climb down, and a man was sent up with a 
pair of blocks and a rope, with which they 
lowered him. He set foot upon solid ground 
again with a thankful heart. In a few hours 
the wire gang had hurried out of sight along 
the road going toward Vincennes, and George 
| Henry had put the spurs up among the relics 
| over the mantelpiece. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


hat is the country?” asked a district 
visitor of a slum child. The quick 
reply was, ‘*‘ The place where things are alive.’’ 
Yet many a country boy or girl’says, “I wish 1 
were out of this dead place, and in the live 
city.’’ ‘ae 
TT late Lord Salisbury was a happier man 
in his chemical laboratory than in the House 
of Lords or at the foreign office. His avocation 
was a delight. The by-industries of statesmen, 
if we may so term them, range from agriculture 
to zymotie investigations. 
——— of Babel” is what a New York man 
calls the tall buildings going up in that 
city, not because they are so high, but because 
there is a babel of tongues among the workmen 
employed on them. Irish and German, Italian 
and Scotch, with now and then a native-born 
American, work side by side. 
merican colleges in Turkey, says Secretary 
Barton of the American Board, are the best 
possible safeguards to the political existence of 
the empire, in that they teach Turkish subjects 
to be upright, self-respecting, law-abiding citi- 
zens, able to respond to the needs of the 
government for responsible service, both at 
home and abroad. 


pep is it not, how politicians, in speaking 
of one another, say, ‘‘He has worked for 
the party so long that he deserves the office,’’ 
as if an opportunity to work hard in the public 
service were a prize to be awarded. Yet it is 
equally curious that those who hold this view 
always remain petty politicians, and never 
become statesmen—even after they are dead. 

o one could have supposed that a company 

of girls would go out on strike because 

there were too many mirrors in their workroom. 
It has happened, however, in New York. The 
trouble was that the foreman had arranged the 
mirrors round his desk so that, without seeming 
to notice, he could see whether or not the girls 
were working steadily. When the device was 
called to the attention of the proprietor, he sided 
with the girls, and the strike ended. 

eldom has there been a better illustration of 

the folly of fraud than the case of a woman 
who, when she moved away from a town thirty- 
seven years ago, left a grocery bill unpaid. The 
debt weighed on her conscience until she grew 
morbid and could not sleep, and for years she 
suffered from insomnia. A few weeks ago, on 
the advice of a lawyer, she paid the bill, then 
went to bed and slept soundly till ten o’clock 
the next morning. Now she wishes she had 
been honest long ago. 


W  igernem in office’’ of a new form has come 
into vogue in our consular service. This 
time it is not the rotation from ‘‘in’’ to ‘‘out,’’ 
or from ‘‘out’’ to ‘‘in,’’ as in the good old days, 
but the gradual transfer of men who prove 
efficient to better positions in the same corps. 
When the consul at Manchester, England, 
resigned recently, the consul at Tunstall was 
appointed to his place, and the consul at Hull 
promoted to Tunstall. This is the way the 
every-day employer conducts his business. Why 
should not a government be businesslike? 
ussia is thorough when she is in earnest. 
The reparation which she has exacted from 
Turkey for the murder of her consul at Monas- 
tir included not only a money indemnity for 
the murdered man’s family, but the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of the assassin himself; 
the sentry who was present, but did not inter- 
fere ; the sentry who was not present but should 
have been ; the officer who placed the murderer 
on duty; the captain of his company and two 
Turkish officers, who were heard to speak dis- 
paragingly of the consul. It was evidently 
Russia’s purpose to make the punishment so 
severe in this case that no more crimes of 
the sort should be committed. 
Harvard ’43 man who went from his Ken- 
tucky home to Cambridge to enter college 
has recently given reminiscences of the long 
and arduous trip. Gen. Winfield Scott was a 
fellow passenger. When they reached the Alle- 
gheny Mountains they found that because of 
recent robberies the stage company had given 
orders that the stages should close up and 
ascend the mountain road together. The pas- 
sengers were required to organize, elect a com- 
mander, and, armed by the company, march at 
night immediately behind the coaches. General 
Scott was chosen to lead the force. The 
general is said to have entered into the fun of 
the occasion, and during a two hours’ climb 
he gave many commands and attempted various 
military movements. When the time came to 
resume the seats in the coaches the general 
thanked his command for their obedience to 
orders. Young men going to college this year 
did not have such diverting adventures. 
N° man could ask for a nobler monument 
than that which the late Frederick Law 
Olmsted has left. In the large sense he was 
the father of the profession of landscape archi- 
tecture, and it is exceedingly fortunate for the 
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country that this man, who was to fix the limits 
of the profession, was so greata man. A list of 
his important public works would occupy much 
space and is unnecessary. ‘The man who created 
Central Park in New York, Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn and Franklin Park in Boston, laid 
out the grounds of the Capitol in Washington, 
the reservation at Niagara Falls, and the 
**White City’’ of the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
in his actual work conferred a most important 
benefit on his generation ; and in training others 
and showing the possibilities of his art, he did 
even more. 


ans Moller, a newspaper editor and pro- 

prietor who lately died, was a full-blooded 
Eskimo. When Nordenskjéld, the Danish ex- 
plorer, was in Greenland, this man acted as his 
guide. The scientist, struck by the Eskimo’s 
intelligence, helped him to a knowledge of 
Danish, and on his return to Copenhagen sent 
him a small printing outfit, with directions for 
using it. The man not only mastered the 
‘fart preservative,’’ but edited and printed a 
little paper in Danish for natives to whom he 
had taught the language and the art of reading. 
He did so much to instruct and enlighten his 
countrymen that when his death was announced 
many of the Danish newspapers appeared in 
mourning. Many editors undertake to educate 
their subseribers; few go so far as to teach 


them to read. 
® © 


ECONOMY. 


The most men lack is common sense 
To save some foolish, vain expense. 


L. C. McKinstry. 
& «© 


SENIORITY. 


epresentative Cannon of Illinois, who will 

doubtless be elected Speaker of the House 

of Representatives soon to assemble, is 
now probably giving much consideration to 
the promotion of old members in the formation 
of committees, as well as to the assignment of 
old and new members to vacancies. In a leg- 
islative body promotion generally goes by 
seniority. The chairman of a committee is 
usually that member of the majority party who 
is oldest in point of service. 

In the army and the navy promotion depends 
almost wholly on length of service. Practically, 
the only departure from it in the navy is where 
exceptionally meritorious conduct is recognized 
by an advance of so many ‘‘numbers,’’ or 
places in the line. In the army everything 
goes by seniority up to the grade of colonel; 
beyond that point promotions are made on the 
personal selection of the President. The rapidity 
of Gen. Leonard Wood’s advance has been so 
exceptional as to provoke much controversy. 

It is a common saying in private life that a 
young man is ‘‘in line of promotion,’’ even 
though the direction of this important course 
varies greatly with the occupation or calling. 
In some walks of life a man should reach the 
top at an early age. If he has not done so 
before he is forty, he may think himself fortu- 
nate to retain his relative rank for the remaining 
years of his active work. In other callings 
seniority, or accumulated experience, is about 
as valuable an asset as in the army. 

Private life will always offer more elasticity 
to promotion than the public service. In the 
business world an employer’s self - interest 
dictates his selections, but in Congress or in 
the army, were there no fixed principle of 
advance, “‘politics’’ and favoritism would lead 
tomany evils. Merit is obviously the best basis 
for promotion. Although age is not an evidence 
of superior capacity, since everybody can grow 
old, yet seniority is a better basis than capri- 
cious selection. 

® © 


A CALL FOR THE POLICE. 


f ‘‘murder will out’’ in the individual sense, 

so, too, it will in the national sense. 

For years rumors of hideous cruelties per- 
petrated on the natives of the Congo Free State 
have filtered through to the outside world. The 
tales came first from missionaries, and attracted 
little attention; but other travellers confirmed 
them and added to them. 

Finally a young English army officer, who 
knows the country and the conditions by actual 
experience, wrote a book which shocked all 
England by its revelations. Other men besides 
missionaries are roused when they hear of eighty 
human hands drying over a single fire—native 
hands severed as a penalty for not bringing in 
enough rubber. 

Now the British government has moved in 
the matter. His majesty’s minister to Belgium 
has handed to the Belgian foreign minister a 
copy of a note addressed by Great Britain to 
the signatory powers of the Berlin act. The 
note calls attention to practices in the Free State 
which are contrary to the spirit of the act— 
such practices as compulsory labor and military 
service, and the abuses which go with the 
system of monopoly known as domaine privé. 
It is, of course, impossible to tell what the 
outcome will be, but some alleviation of the 
condition of the natives is probable. 

The incident is interesting from a political as 
well as from a humane point of view. The 
Congo Free State is really the creation of 
the powers. Before 1884 the only government 





was a commercial association founded by King 
Leopold of Belgium to exploit the Congo basin. 
His project, however, was threatened by the 
energy of Portuguese, French and other ex- 
plorers, and in order to confirm his power he 
was instrumental in calling together what has 
since been known as the Berlin Congress. 
International recognition of the Free State as 
a sovereign government was thus secured, but 
only in consideration of promises which made 
for civilization and the safety and happiness of 
the natives. The breaking of these promises 
gives to the signatories a power of interference 
such as not often exists in international affairs. 
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FLOWERS. 


Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers. 
Longfellow. 
® © 


A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


ir William Playfair, who has recently died 
S in London, after having been for years one 

of the leading physicians of England, had 
a painful but instructive experience early in his 
practice. 

A patient confided to him in the course of 
illness certain facts about himself. Sir William 
mentioned them to Lady Playfair, his wife. 
She passed them on to an intimate friend, also 
a woman, and in the end they became public 
property. The patient brought suit for damages 
against the physician, and recovered the enor- 
mous sum of sixty thousand dollars. 

The incident has been used hundreds of times 
by lecturers to medical students to point the 
danger of violating professional confidence. It 
might well have been taken to heart by women 
also. Probably the wife might better remain 
in ignorance of her husband’s professional 
secrets. But she who, knowing them, uses 
them to spice her conversation is surely more 
deserving of contempt than the confiding 
husband. 

The ‘‘I’ll never tell’? of a woman was long 
regarded as a sort of permissible joke—every- 
body understanding that the phrase meant 
nothing. Plutarch reports of Marcus Cato that 
in his whole life he most repented of three 
things, and the first of these was that he had 
trusted a secret toa woman. But the twentieth 
century has nearly outgrown that bitter word. 
With the extension of women’s education and 
of their responsibilities there has come a deep- 
ening of their sense of honor. They make 
fewer protests of secrecy, and they practise it 


more. 
* ¢ 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


ince March, 1900, when the act permitting 

the organization of national banks with 

twenty-five thousand dollars’ capital became 
a law, nearly seventeen hundred new national 
banks have been organized. This is about one- 
half as many as there were before the new law 
was passed. The majority of the new banks 
have started with the minimum capital. Many 
of them have been old state or private banks, 
which sought the privileges of the national 
banking act and gave in return to their deposi- 
tors the security which the provisions of that 
act insure. 

The object of the law was to give safe and 
sound banking facilities to the citizens of the 
small towns, and to attract capital to those 
towns. The figures quoted seem to indicate 
that there was an urgent demand for such legis- 
lation. 

It is of great importance to every community 
that its business men shall be able to obtain 
money when they need it. The merchant may 
desire to build a new store, and he must borrow 
part of the cost; the farmer’s barns may need 
enlarging, and he has not ready money till after 
his crops have been sold; the lawyer plans a 
new house, and he cannot erect it unless he 
can borrow. 

Of course if it were possible or wise for a 
man always to postpone expansion of business 
facilities until he had the ready money to pay 
for the needed improvements, banks would not 
be so necessary; but much business is done on 
borrowed capital. It is borrowed money that 
builds railroads and erects large office buildings. 
Managers and promoters hire money just as 
they hire men, and that town in which money 
can be obtained easily by its enterprising citizens 
is the town which flourishes. 


® © 


VOLCANOES. 


ount Vesuvius was active again last 
month, after a long period of internal 
rumblings, but its activity was neither 
strange nor unexpected. Although not in a 
continual state of eruption, this voleano pours 
forth lava with unusual frequency. Its most 
disastrous eruption was rivaled last year by 
the explosion of Mont Pelé in Martinique. 
Within twelve months Stromboli in Sicily, 
Santa Maria in Guatemala, Colima in Mexico, 
and less known volcanoes in Samoa and other 
parts of the world have been active. 

The outbreak of the subterranean fires can be 
counted on to occur with considerable regularity. 
Year in and year out the newspapers will con- 
tain just about so many reports of voleanic life ; 














just as, one century with another, the number 
of disasters from flood and storm will average 
the same, shipwrecks will recur with unchang- 
ing frequency, and the crimes of violence will 
repeat themselves with substantial uniformity. 

To the student of statistics the round of repe- 
tition seems to go on unceasingly, this year 
repeating last year, and so on back to the 
beginning. But as Howells has well said in 
one of his wise and philosophic poems, the 
round is spiral, and each year finds the haman 
family a little higher in its struggle upward, 
even though the phenomena of inanimate nature 
may persist with apparently unvarying regu- 
larity. 
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THE HUNTER’S MONTH. 


or a great part of the country to-day marks 

the opening of the hunting season. Ina 

little while one will begin to see in the 

papers figures setting forth the amount of game 

shipped from each station on certain railroads 
which reach the big woods. 

To sensitive persons the numbers are appal- 
ling, and the sights in the baggage-cars would 
be still more repugnant. The carcasses of deer 
and of an occasional moose are piled one above 
another almost to the roof, and among them 
are many does and fawns. Yet before the 
passage of adequate game laws the conditions 
were worse. Deer were shipped by the 
schooner-load from Maine to Boston, and birds 
by the barrel. There are still too many—far 
too many—killed, but the number is lessening. 

Nature study in the schools and the manu- 
facture of good cameras, which can be sold at 
a low price, have done much to protect the 
lives of animals. Those stories of the woods 
which give wild animals the attributes and 
feelings of human beings may be, doubtless 
are, poor science, but they are not bad morals. 
They do at least foster sympathy and encourage 
an altruistic imagination. To know the wood- 
chuck intimately robs one of the desire to make 
a target of him, and a stump or an empty can 
does duty instead. The camera gratifies that 
love of the chase which is inherent in healthy 
boys and men, and fosters it without the pain 
of killing. 
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A QUESTION OF KINDNESS. 


he morning was close and sultry. Cousin 

Polly, coming in from an errand down-town, 

dropped into a chair and began fanning vigorously. 
Cousin Polly was stout and “felt the heat.” 

“TI don’t know when I’ve been much warmer,” 
she said. “But there, it’s over now, and I’ll keep 
quiet the rest of the day. I made up my mind I 
would get some of that blue cloth at Colton & 
Daniel’s for a dress for Dorothy. It was just the 
right shade, and there wasn’t more’n a dozen 
yards left, so I didn’t dare put it off for fear I'd 
lose it altogether. There, I’m cooled off some 
now. I guess I’ll carry it right up to Mary; she 
may want to begin on it this morning. I know 
she’ll be pleased with the color.” 

As Cousin Polly disappeared up the stairs, her 
long-suffering relatives looked at each other and 
sighed. 

“Poor Cousin Polly!” Eleanor said. 

But Katherine shook her head impatiently. “It 
isn’t ‘poor Cousin Polly’! She did just what she 
pleased ; she always does, regardless. It’s. poor 
Mary, with another dress to make for Dorothy at 
the last minute, and one that Dorothy doesn’t 
need any more than a cat needs two tails. I 
think that this family has been sacrificed to Cousin 
Polly’s kindness long enough, and it’s time it was 
stopped, that’s what J think.” 

“But Cousin Polly is so kind-hearted; she’s 
always doing things for everybody!’ Eleanor 
protested. 

Katherine snatched the phrase. “Yes, she is 
always doing things for everybody, that’s just the 
trouble ; she is always doing a hundred things that 
nobody wants done. For instance, if I’ve asked 
her once, I’ve begged her a score of times just to 
let me alone when I have one of my sick- 
headaches. You know there’s never anything to 
do but to wait for them to pass off. Yet Cousin 
Polly will tiptoe into my room a dozen times to 
pull the shades up or down, or offer me pills or 
powders, or bring up a tray of supper that I never 
ean touch! 

“She will take any amount of trouble for you, 
but she always insists upon being kind according 
to her ideas, not in the least according to what 
you happen to like. Such kindness seems only 
another form of selfishness. She does things 
simply to satisfy her own conscience, which, 
instead of being her servant, is her tyrant, and 
that of every one else.” 
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THEIR COMMON NAMES. 


like to know the scientific names of flowers,” 

said the lady with the watering-pot, “just as I 
want to know the full name—Christian, middle 
and family—of people I meet, since that is what 
must be used for formal occasions or in business 
matters. But the names I care for are the common 
names; these are like the nicknames and pet 
diminutives one keeps for intimate friends— 
not formal, not businesslike, nor dignified, but 
just dear.” 

Who first named the flowers? Some seem’ as if 
the woodsman had named them, some the house- 
wife, some the physician, some the humorist, some 
the poet, and most of all, the children. There is 


such a delightful suggestion of childish make- 
believe and playful comradeship in such names, 
for instance, as ragged-robin, bouncing - bet, 
johnnie-jump-up, man-in-a-boat, lords-and-ladies 
and quaker-lady! It must have been the children! 

Then there is that group so picturesquely touched 
by a maturer fancy, one which has ranged among 
















noble names, kingly lives and the byways of 
history. This gives us the crown-imperial, the 
flamelike cardinal-flower, robed in scarlet indeed 
like a prince of the church; the twinkling jewel- 
flecked blossom of Cleopatra’s ear-drop; the airy 
white cobweb of Queen Anne’s lace. 

Many flowers, too, are named from religious 
story or symbol—the beautiful trinity flower of 
our spring woods, with its pure white petals and 
threefold division; the passion-flower, ascension 
lily, St. Bernard’s lily, Jerusalem cross, star-of- 
Bethlehem, Adam’s-needle, Aaron’s-rod and 
Solomon’s-seal. 

There are flowers whose common names have 
become a poem in all ears that know English 
poetry: cowslip, primrose, pansy, daffodil, violet, 
Mayflower—we know them well. When we order 
unprotestingly from the seedsman a packet of 
Myosotis laxa, the flowers we raise from it, tend, 
cherish, gather and give to our friends are 
myosotis no more—they are forget-me-nots. 
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FRIVOLOUS FANNY. 


[° 1875 there died in England a charming woman 
of ninety-three years, known to her friends as 
Fanny Allen. She must have been one of the 
cleverest and most entertaining of old ladies. 
Her letters were full of piquancy, and one can 
imagine what an enchanting girl she must have 
been. 

There is one humorous and delightful story of 
her at the age of twenty-one. Coleridge, who was 
fond of reading Wordsworth’s manuscript poems, 
one day asked Fanny: 

“Do you like poetry?” 

“Very much,” said she. 

Then he sat down beside her on the sofa, and 
began to read a poem which was afterward pub- 
lished as “Resolution and Independence,” but 
which Wordsworth had first named, ““The Leech- 
gatherer.” There was one passage in it averring 
that the old man’s skin was so parched and dry 
that the leeches would not stick to it, and at this 
Fanny, unreasonably tickled, began to laugh. 

The fact that she was laughing before so august 
@ person, and at the work of another august 
person, frightened her, and she laughed the more 
from the very hysteria of mirth. The sofa, and 
Coleridge on it, shook with her laughter. His brow 
lowered. He was angry. 

“I will put away the poem,” said he, frigidly. 
“To a person of no genius it might easily seem 
absurd.” 

Fanny laughed no more. She half-expected to 
be turned out of the room by the rest of the 
family, but her uncle came to her rescue. 

“Well, Coleridge,” said he, mildly, “you must 
confess it isn’t quite the subject for a poem.” 

Fanny was not wholly forgiven for days, and if 
the poet happened to be reading afoud when she 
appeared, he would scrupulously cease. But after 
a time she did come into favor again, and it was 
noticed that when the poem was prepared for 
publication the allusion to the old man’s skin 
was omitted. 
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HIS FIRST EXPERIMENT. 


resident Ira Remsen of the Johns Hopkins 

University in an address to the students of 
a preparatory school told the story, which the 
Baltimore Sun repeats, how he first took an 
interest in the study of chemistry. 

The old system of instruction consisted of cut 
and dried answers and questions; andif a student 
tried to express his own ideas in his own words he 
was likely to be told that the words of the book 
were good enough. So young Remsen found 
himself well advanced in his chemistry text-book 
before he knew the subject experimentally. One 
day in class he suddenly asked himself, ‘“What 
does it all mean?” 

He did not know. His eye fell on the book and 
rested on the sentence, “Nitric acid acts on 
copper.” The words meant nothing to him, but 
he resolved to find out their meaning. 

A copper cent in his pocket and a bottle on 
the shelf, labeled “Nitric Acid,” gave him his 
materials. 

Carefully locking the door and taking pre- 
cautionary looks through the windows to make 
sure his sins would not find him out, he poured the 
fluid upon the copper cent. In the wild excitement 
that followed he speedily exchanged ignorance 
for knowledge. Half-choked by the fumes, he 
said to himself, “It is acting!” 

The trouble was that he did not know how to stop 
the acting. When he tried to pick up the cent, he 
discovered that the combination has some effect 
on the human skin, and also upon trousers and 
other things made of cloth. 

Remsen had left the dreary region of mere words 
that signify nothing, and entered the world of 
fact. This interesting and elementary experi- 
ment began the work of one of the greatest 
chemists of our time. 
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BOOKS AND TREES. 


M*" books are written about trees. All books, 
except the finest, are printed on them, for 
books are made of paper, and modern paper is 
made of wood. The Scientific American computes 
to what extent the forests supply us with fiction. 

Two or three years ago nine popular novels were 
published which reached a total sale of sixteen 
hundred thousand copies. Since the average 
weight of a book is from a pound to a pound and 
a half, we can compute that the nine novels took 
about two million pounds of paper. A manufac- 
turer of paper says that the average spruce-tree 
yields about five hundred pounds of paper. 

Consequently the nine novels felled four thou- 
Sand trees, besides committing other sins against 
nature. Some books are worth more than four 
thousand trees. ; 

A great novel atones for the sacrifice of a forest. 
But it is interesting to ask how many good trees 
we are willing to cut down to learn, in company 
with a hundred thousand other readers, how 
the Due de Chamois outwitted the cardinal and 
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married the Countess Genevieve de la Pince-nez; 
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or why it was that Mrs. Gaylor Van der Beeke 
decided within her psychological self that she 
had no reason for snubbing Mrs. Ladyfinger’s 
daughter at the ball because she married a hack- 
driver. 
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THE BIRD HAD FLOWN. 


eneral De Wet, in his story of the Boer War, 

tells of a remarkable escape from the British | 
forces. One evening at sunset a Hottentot came to 
him and said that his master, whose family lived 
about twelve miles from the farm of Commandant 
Nel, where General De Wet was staying, had laid 
down his arms. The Hottentot said he could not 
remain in the service of the wife of such a bad 
man. 


The Hottentot asked me, says General De Wet, 
if he could not become one of my grooms. As he 
was still speaking to me, Landdrost Bosman, from 
Bothaville, came to pay me a visit. 

“Good!” said I to the Hottentot. “I shall see 
= about this again.” I wished to cross-question 

m 


I then went into the house with the landdrost, 
and 7s a good deal of time in writing with him. 
Late in the evening he went back to Bothaville, 
and I went to bed exactly at eleven o’clock. 

I had searcely lain down when the Hottentot 
eame back to my thoughts, and I began to grow 
uneasy. I got up and went to the outhouse where 
my Kaffir slept. I woke him up and asked where 
the Hottentot was. ; 

“Oh, he is gone,’”’ was the reply, “to fetch his 


things to go with you.” 

1 felt at Ao ¥ there was something wrong, 
and went and called up my men. I told them to 
saddle up, and then I went off with my staff to 
the farm of Mr. Schoeman, on the Valsch River, 
to the east of Bothaville. 

On the following perning. before daybreak, a 
force of two hundred English stormed the farm of 
Commandant Nel. They had come to take me 
prisoner. 
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HEADS AND TAILS. 


n Dr. Timothy Dwight’s “Memories of Yale Life 
and Men,” we see persons so venerable as Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, and Theodore D. 
Woolsey, president of Yale College, in a different 
light from that in which they commonly appear. 
There was a question as to who should prepare 
an address that called for some one of special 
ability. 


They were college classmates, and had been 
intimate friends ever since their graduation. As 
it happened, Doctor Bacon’s name was the first in 
the alphabetically arranged list of the class, and 

»ector Woolsey’s was the last. 

When the discussion of the question had been 
carried on for a long time, Doctor Woolsey said 
that Doctor Bacon was the man among them all 
to do the work—he had the gifts and the learning, 
he had the eloquence and the rhetorical power— 
he was the one whom his class always selected 
for such an emergency because he was in this 
regard, even as he was in the catalogue, the head 
of the class. 

After he had finished his urgent remarks and 
aot become silent, Doctor Bacon very quietly 
said: 

“There are some animals, and the class of 1820 
is one of them, whose strength is in their tails.” 
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MUSCLES IN TENSION. 


To Revue Scientifique has been asking what 
muscles tire soonest, with the conclusion that | 
it is not the muscles in use, but those under 
tension, although doing no work. The writer 
urges us to use the arms and legs less and the 





| of injurious matter on the teeth. 


| of patterns and instructions of belts, fobs, chains and 





back and neck more, for on them comes the 
greatest strain. He has been asking men of all 
occupations the same questions: 


When you have worked much, where do you | 
feel tired? 

Before you were trained, did fatigue show itself 
in the same regions? 

All the answers point to the same conclusions. 
The baker who kneads dough all night complains 
of fatigue in his legs. 

The blacksmith is tired, not in his arms and 
shoulders, but in his back and loins. 

The young soldier, after a march, is especially 
tired in the back of the neck, evenif he has carried 
no knapsack. | 

The oarsman who is in perfect training, after | 
prolonged exercise gets tired in his calves and 
insteps. 

These facts point to the conclusion that in any 
continued effort we should try to alter the habit 
of contraction. That is to say, the body, like the 
mind, needs change of work. 
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A GOOD MANAGER. 


¥ the first biography of Jonathan Edwards, who 
was born two hundred years ago the fifth of 
this month, the writer says that Edwards kept 
himself quite free from worldly cares. The record 
reads as follows: 


He gave himself wholly to the Work of the 
Ministry, and entangled not himself with the 
Affairs of this Life. e was less acquainted with 
most of his temporal Affairs than many of his 
ay ee ; and seldom knew when and by whom 
his Forrage for Winter was gathered in, or how 
meng milk Kine he had; or whence his Table was 
furnished. 

He left the particular Oversight and Direction 
of the temporal concerns of his Family, almost 
entirely to Mrs. Edwards; who was better able 
than most of her Sex to take the whole Care of 
them on her Hands. 

She was a good economist, managing her house- 
hold affairs with discretion; in which she was 
laborious and diligent. She was very careful that | 
nothing should be wasted and lost. She had an 
excellent way of managing her children, ; 
knew how to make them regard and obey her 
cheerfully. She need speak but once; murmuring 
= answering again was not known among 

hem. 
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TRUE GALLANTRY. 


oe Walter Raleigh’s chivalrous action of throw- 
ing his cloak on the ground for his queen to 
step on is recalled by the story of a small boy’s 
generosity, which is described in V. C. 


A little girl was standing one very cold morning 
in one of the poorer districts of Edinburgh, wait- 
ing among a crowd of other poor children to gain 
admittance into a hall where a meal was to be 
given them. It was bitterly cold, and the little 

irl shivered violently, and tried in vain to keep 

er bare feet warm. 

A ragged little urchin who was standing near 
observed her, and taking off his cap and laying it 
at her feet, said, “Here, lassie, stand on my cap 
till the door opens.” 











For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
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PARKER 


LUCKY GURVE® 


Fountain Pen. 


Really, is there any good rea- 
son why you should not be using 
a Parker “* Lucky Curve” Foun- 
tain Pen’? I am making good 
pens—and warrant them—pens 
perfected by the experiences of 
many years. Among the pens I 
am making is one for you, which, 
after it is fitted to your hand, 
you would not part with for 
many dollars, so pleasing would 
it be. Any one of the 9000 dealers 
selling the “ ry f Curve” will 
be glad to help find “ your ”’ pen. 
If you cannot find them in your 
city, please order direct. 

My pens, quality considered, 
are not expensive. They are 
capable of many years of satis- 
factory use. They start in price 
at $1.50, to $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and 
higher, according to size and 
ornamentation. also sell a 
dollar pen,the Palmer (without 
the “ Lucky Curve”), an excel- 
lent pen for the money. 

In any event, let me send you 
my catalogue. It contains in- 
formation you ought to know, 
and costs you nothing. Kindly 
write to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER, 
The Parker Pen Co., 

80 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 

P. S.—If you will state in your 
letter that you are an INTEND- 
ING PURCHASER of a Foun- 
tain Pen, I will send you, com- 
Pom arom a 6-inch Aluminum 
tule and Paper Cutter, on 
receipt of stamp for postage 
to others, 12 cents. 
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here’s a wonderful woodland singer 
In the North, called Killooleet,— 
That is to say Little Sweetvoice 
In the tongue of the Milicete, 


The tribe of the upper Wolaastook, 
Who range that waterway 

From the blue fir hills of its sources 
To the fogs and tides of the bay. 


All day long in the sunshine, 
All night long through the rains, 
On the gray wet cedar barrens 
And the lonely blueberry plains, 


You may hear Killooleet singing, 
Hear his O sweet 

(Then a grace-note, then the full cadence), 
Killoovleet, Killooleet, Killooleet! 


Whenever you dip a paddle 
Or set a pole in the stream, 

Killooleet marks the ripple, 
Killooleet knows the gleam ; 


Killooleet gives you welcome, 
Killooleet makes you free 
With the great sweet wilderness freedom 
That holds over land and sea. 
You may slide your birch through the alders, 
Or camp where the rapids brawl, 
The first glad forest greeting 
Will still be Killooleet’s call. 
Wherever you drive a tent-pin, 
Or kindle a fire at night, 
Killooleet comes to the ridge-pole, 
Killooleet answers the light. 
The dark may silence the warblers ; 
The heavy and thunderous hush 
That comes before storm may stifle 
The pure, cool notes of the thrush ; 
The waning season may sober 
Bobolink, bluebird and quail; 
But Killooleet’s stainless transport 
Will not diminish nor fail. 


Henceforth you shall love and fear not, 
Remembering Killooleet’s song 

Haunting the wild waste places, 
Deliberate, tranquil, and strong; 

And so you shall come without cunning, 
But wise in the simpler lore, 

To the House of the Little Brothers, 
And God will open the door. 
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‘IN WHITE RAIMENT.” 


URING all the long months 
that Mary was ill her 
Sunday-school teacher came 
to see her twice a week. 
RRS Mary was always lying on 

. the sofa in a white wrap- 
per, and the teacher 
would sit beside her and 
read. She was a gentle 
little Sunday - school 
teacher, very shy, but with 
definite ideas about doing 
her duty, and after a month 
or two she began to be 
afraid that she was not 
doing her duty by Mary 
and Mary’s mother—especially Mary’s mother. 
Sometimes she would touch the frill on the 
sleeve of Mary’s white wrapper and say, with 
hesitation : 

‘What a pretty wrapper, Mary!’’ 

And Mary’s mother would look up from her 
sewing or her ironing or her cooking, and 
say: 

**Yes, white suits Mary, don’t you think ?”’ 

And the little teacher would answer hastily: 

‘*Yes, I think it does;’? but there would be 
a troubled look in her eyes. 

Mary had to have broth and wine and jelly 
to keep her strength from slipping away too 
fast, and Mary’s mother was very poor; she 
could not afford to buy these things. So the 
little teacher used to bring them. And when 
she fed Mary with the jelly from a spoon, she 
sometimes glanced down at the fresh white 
wrapper with a look of disapproval in her 
kind eyes. Once when the eyes were wander- 
ing in this way the spoon slipped, and the jelly 
was spilled down the front of the wrapper. 

**Never mind,’’ said Mary’s mother. ‘‘ You’ve 
always got a clean one.” 

Then the little Sunday-school teacher spoke 
her mind. 

‘*Don’t you think, Mrs, Riley,’’ she said, 
‘‘that it is extravagant to dress Mary in white 
all the time? She has to have so many more 
clothes to keep clean; a dark calico would be 
so much more serviceable. It seems to me you 
think more about her appearance than you 
ought. It is Mary’s soul that needs to be 
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white, you know; not her clothes.’’ 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





with some emphasis; ‘‘and that’s why there 
isn’t anything too white for Mary to wear. 
Maybe I am particular about her looks, and I 
ask you who wouldn’t be, with a face like 
hers ?”’ 

‘Still, even I should hesitate to dress in 
white all the time,’’ persisted the little Sunday- 
school teacher, ‘‘for there is the washing to be 
considered. ’’ , 

‘*Tt’s me that does the washing,’’ said Mary’s 
mother. 

‘*But it takes your time from other things.’’ 

“You can’t understand, miss,’’ explained 
Mary’s mother, with gentle defiance. ‘‘It keeps 
me self-respecting to see Mary wear white.’’ 

‘*I’d-as lief wear colored calico,’’ said Mary ; 
but she touched the ruffle at her throat wist- 
fully, and her lip quivered. 

The next time the Sunday-school teacher 
came Mary had on a fresh white wrapper. 

So the months slipped away, and Mary’s life 
slipped with them, and one day she said to the 
little teacher, ‘‘Read!’’ And the little teacher 
read from ‘‘'The Revelation’’ : 

‘* After this I looked, and, behold, a door was 
opened in heaven’’—and so on about the throne, 
and ‘the four and twenty elders ‘‘clothed in 
white raiment’’; and when Mary heard these 
words she sighed. 
turned over the pages and skipped the sealing 
of the twelve tribes and began at that heavenly 
passage: ‘‘ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands ;’’ and Mary sighed again and said: 

‘*White clothes don’t have to be done up 
there, and mother can see me wearing them all 
the time. ’’ 

‘*Mary,’’ said the little teacher, ‘‘I—I’ve 
brought you a present,’’ and she untied a 
bundle and shook out a soft white wrapper, 
trimmed with lace. , 

The next morning Mary did not wake up in 
this world, but her mother dressed her in the 
new white wrapper. 
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SAVING A CITY. 
M H. J. Whigham, who went through the 


Cuban War and earned fame during the 

South African War by his letters to the 
London Morning Post, gives the following story in 
V. C. of a courageous missionary who braved a 
city full of Boxers: 


It happened while I was in China, just after the 
Boxers had torn up the Manchurian railway and 
were playing han yopanky with law and order. 
The Russians had stop this sort of thing, and 
they did it in their usual fashion 7 os 
— city to city, destroying and looting as they 
went. 

On these expeditions they generally got a Prot- 
estant missionary to go with them, in most cases 
a Scotchman or an Englishman, to act as inter- 
preter. The missionaries were glad enough to 

0 because they hoped to check in some measure 

e frightful excesses of the Russian soldiery. 

In most cases the cities and villages laid down 
their arms without a murmur and waited for the 
Russians to walk over them. But at one place 
something happened. The Russians marched up 
to the gates and were just about to enter when 
the Boxers opened fire upon them. The | 
was withdrawn, the batteries were got out, an 
the general was just going to smash up the city 
when the Scotch miss Fr Doctor Westwater, 
approached him and asked for a moment’s truce. 

“T undertake,” he said, “to enter the ~~ 8 
to induce it to surrender without a shot being 
fired on one condition.” 

“Which is?” 

“That there shall be no destruction and no 
looting; none whatever.” 

The general yielded, and mounting his pony, 
Doctor Westwater rode forward to the city alone. 

Now when you consider that the city was full 
of Boxers, you will realize that it was a pretty 
considerable act of courage for a missionary, of 
all men, to ride unarmed through those seething 
streets. This was what Westwater did. The 
city was a roaring hive of armed Boxers, muskets 
peeping from roof and window, and the streets 
ringing with the noise of arms. At the mission 
quarters Doctor Westwater was fortunate enou 
to find a Christian convert, who conducted him 
a place where the merchant gild were holding a 
sort of cabinet council. 

Westwater explained matters, appealed to the 
citizens to avoid bloodshed, and  ~ ged his word 
that neither destruction nor looting should mark 
the Russian occupation of their city. The appeal 
was successful, and he rode quietly back to the 
Russian general. 

The general was an awful brute, as bad as he 
could be, but Westwater’s action seemed to im- 
age him, and his orders were very exact. During 

is occupation of the city there was no single 
instance of crime. Westwater’s gallant action 
too, impressed even the Boxers. They named 
him the savior of the town, and when, some 
months later, he took his departure for home, he 
was made the honored guest of extraordinary 
Sane. and was accompanied to the railway- 
station by all the grateful citizens, half of them 
waving flags and half of them banging musical 
instruments. 
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LOST PATIENTS. 


heoretically, all young physicians realize that 
T one must comprehend human nature as well 
as human ailments to “get on’”’ with patients, 
and that tact is necessary for dealing successfully 
with the sick. A woman physician, in writing her 
experience for Everybody’s Magazine, says that 
she did not grasp the full meaning of this knowl- 
edge until a physician who lived in a small town 
asked her to take his practice for six months, 
while he was away. 


_ This was my first encounter with patients on an 
independent footing, she writes, and I be 
brilliantly by sending three indignant women off 
to other doctors; and this through no failure in 
treatment, but ist a failure of tact. 

One was a richly dressed young woman, who 
trailed into my office to deplore the terrible con- 
dition of her heart. She could neither eat nor 
sleep for its thumping. It was simply a case of 
overeating and underexercising, and I told her 
so frankly. I lectured her on the subject of 
common sense and a simple diet, even commend- 





‘*Mary’s soul is white,’’ replied Mrs. Riley, 


ing light housework, and succeeded in disposing 


Then the little teacher | a 





of her patronage to an older and, in the ways of 
women at least, wiser aes. 

The second was a delicate young woman who 
came fluffing in on a wet, raw day to know why 
she had such acold. I looked down at her thin 
shoes and openwork stockings, and expressed 
myself with comfortable freedom. How could 
she expect anything else with such foot-gear? 
She took my prescriptions in displeased silence 
and never came back. 1 heard that she described 
me afterward as quite too cold and unsympathetic 
to be a g doctor. And so, perhaps, I lost 
others as well as her. I had been right, of course, 
from the highest standpoint, but frank speech is 
a luxury young doctors cannot always afford. I 
should have introduced the matter of foot-gear so 
delicately that she would have been drawn away 
from openwork by the silken thread of persuasion. 

The third case was that of a woman whom I 
considered Lae gam | old, although I now realize 
that fifty-five is not in its own eyes hopeless! 
venerable. She had always been very active, an 
was annoyed to find herself losing strength and 
becoming easily exhausted. 

“T have always done these things; why can’t I 
now?” she demanded. And I, out of my guileless 
youth, explained, ‘But you can’t expect to at your 





aturally, that settled me. She sent for an old 
fossil of seventy, who had not half my actual 
conening. but who could say the right things, and 
so still held a thriving practice, _ 

All this may seem to the outsider unworthy of 
the finest profession in the world. I thought so 
in the beginning. Now I know that it is an essen- 
tial to success. One cannot become a successful 
doctor without patients. Knowledge of medicine 
is not enough. A sick person has, as a rule, a 
very imperfect knowledge of how well his trouble 
is being treated, but he knows to a fraction the 
treatment his feelings are ting. And the 
octor who receives testimonials of gratitude is 
the one who has considered and allowed for these 
as well as cured the ailment. 
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e leaves within the orchard walls 
Give to the wind at play 
Light-hearted plunges, leaps and falls 
Throughout the summer day. 
And yet with still, unswerving power 
The fruit is ripening hour by hour. 


So have I seen a spirit strong 
Give to a passing breeze 

Of jest and laughter, mirth and song, 
Compliant courtesies ; 

And his soul’s purpose lost no whit 

Of that great strength that flowed to it. 
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CLOTHES -REEL AND DRAWBRIDGE. 


he Italian immigrant has a happy gift of ex- 
: t tracting pleasure from unexpected sources, 

so Many commonplace objects of his new 
home are yet wonders to him. A woman who 
lives in a pretty suburban residence, the long 
garden of which runs back to a small court upon 
which a row of tenement-houses has just been 
erected, discovered this recently when she found 
a group of dark-eyed, dirty little boys dancing 
ecstatically on the platform of her clothes-dryer. 


They-.were cheering on a daring comrade, who 
was clinging to the outer cross-bar of the reel. 
One of his mates had set it spinning, and the other 
boy was dizzily gyrating aloft, mingling his excited 
squeals of joy with the creaks and groans of the 
overburden 
was an ominous pean and the flying cherub came 
suddenly to earth a' her feet, where he sat — 
rubbing himself and ones up at her, too daz 
tocry. For the sake of their own youthful bones 
she thought it a case for severity, and began to 
scold the intruders as sternly as she knew how, 
concluding rather helplessly with an impatient, 
“Whatever made you do such a silly thing, any- 
how? Answer me, can’t you?” 

“Bullafunna, signorina!’”’ whimpered the fallen 
one. And it was not until the remark was trans- 
lated by an Irish youngster, who was peeping 
through the fence, that she learned what the 
Italian lad meant. 

“Sure, he says it’s bully fun,” the Irish boy 
interpreted. 

Arguments and remonstrances quite failed to 
overcome the dangerous fascination of such a 
delightful gymnastic apparatus. The woman had 
finally to take it down and resort to the ancient 
and inconvenient clothes-line instead. 

A far funnier case of perverted entertainment 
occurred lately in a Connecticut town in which 
the drawbridge tender complained to the police 
that the Italian residents had fallen into the habit 
of — ae on the draw as if it were a merry-go- 
round. 

“Sometimes there’s as many as five hundred of 
them,”’ he complained; “so — that the draw 
won’t work properly, and it most kills me tryin 
to turn the crank. hen I holler at them to ge 
off, they just holler back, and don’t budge. They 
aren’t ugly, but they won’t mind. They all come 
—mothers and babies, fellows and girls, and 
sometimes they bring a nards- quer and dance 
while the bridge swings round. It’s fu 
but it’s death tome. It’s got to be stopped or I’ll 
resign. The city didn’t hire me to run a whirli- 
gig side-show to a circus.” 
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MASTER OF THE PACK. 


“Tack” was a magnificent St. Bernard dog 
that Mr. E. R. Young describes in “My 
Dogs in the Northland,” as possessing all 

the good qualities of the Eskimo dogs and none of 

their thievish habits. Jack’s place was second 
dog in the train. He could lead splendidly, and 
would respond to the various calls as promptly as 

a well-trained horse responds to the reins. In 

the work of breaking in obstinate young dogs, 

Mr. Young found that Jack was his best assistant. 

He delighted in the work, and it was really 

marvelous at times to see the cleverness and 

thoroughness with which he seconded his master’s 
efforts. 

The plan I poy J adopted in breaking in a 

big, stubborn — og, writes Mr. Young, was 

to harness him up in a train with three strong, 
well-trained ones in front of him and Jack in 
harness behind him. When “Marche!” the word 
for “Go!” was shouted, the old dogs would of 
course at once spring to advance. This the 
new dog would generally attempt to prevent by 
stubbornly balking. Most desperately would he 
exert all his strength to hold his ground against 
the efforts of the dogs in front. This was Jack’s 
opportunity to bring the young dog speedily to his 


senses. 
“Go for him, Jack!” was all I had to say. With 


machine. Even as she looked there | .yents and has choice articles as well, 
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a rush and a roar Jack would spring at the 
stubborn dog, and with more noise and furor than 
actual biting, he would so frighten the now terri- 
fied young animal that he was glad to spring to 
his feet, and make the most desperate effort to get 
beyond the reach of the enormous dog that was 
making it so lively in his rear. 

As long as the youngster kept going on straight 
in the trail, Jack did not molest him, but it often 
a that a stubborn dog hated to yield 
quickly, and tried various other tricks. very 
trick or artifice of the oe dog would be so 

romptly met and defeated that it was not long 

fore the training lessons were completely 
learned, and the young dog was thoroughly fitted 
for his work. 

It was a 1 to watch Jack’s kindly patron- 
izing way toward these dogs, as soon as they were 
conquered and then let out of their harness. 
While they were being broken in he had appeared 
to be the personification of fierceness and anger ; 
when they had surrendered, in dog-like fashion he 
licked their faces and bruises and was effusively 
affectionate. 

Some of them were, at first, not much inclined 
to receive these friendly advances ; but eventually, 
perhaps after he had fought a battle or two in 
their defense, they came to be much attached to 
him as their friend, while they never questioned 
his title as their master in the pack. 
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LECTURING IN POLAND. 


ussian censorship in Poland is so exacting 
R that not only is the writing of books cruelly 
crippled by its action, but a public lecturer 
finds his work perplexingly difficult. George 
Brandes, the Dane, says that he could refer to 
certain facts only by stating them in a veiled 
language likely to be understood by the wakeful 
intelligence of the people, but blind enough to 
escape the Russian censor. 


In commenting upon a famous poem, it was 
impossible to say directly, ‘The cruelty described 
here was actually perpetrated by Ivan the 
Terrible.” He could only beat about the bush in 
this fashion : 

“When the principal character narrates how, 
with his sword, he nailed the foot of the old 
minstrel to the earth, and how the latter continued 
to deliver his message undisturbed, it recalls an 
anecdote of the court of Ivan the Terrible.” In 
this form the lecture passed the censor. 

Then there was another passage, a poetical 
uotation, where the hero in despair complains to 
30d of the indifference with which He allows man 

to suffer. 

“Thou art not the father of the world,” he cries, 
“but its tsar!” 

Here again the speaker relied on the ignorance 
of — censor where Polish literature was con- 
cerned. 

“As the ‘*- ¥ of antiquity, when they were 
angry with their gods,” he paraphrased, “dis- 
charged an arrow into the vault of heaven, so 
Conrad flings this taunt out into the universe: 
— God ! Thou art not the father of the world, 

ut its — 

In delivering this speech he made a pause of 
some seconds, during which a shudder ran through 
the hall. Then came the word “tyrant”; and the 
Poles drew a long breath and looked at one 
another. No one moved a hand. 

After such a passage a deathlike silence pre- 
vails, in order that the speaker may not be 
compromised. Later, some innocent phrase may 
be wildly popteuset, or the lecturer will receive 
enthusiastic tribute at the close, when no censor 
could select the portions which had called forth 
such a storm of approval. 
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“LITERARY” NEWS. 


iss Morley of Winton Center had never been 
twenty miles from her native village, and 
had never indulged in a daily newspaper. 


“A weekly sheet which gives a peeenee of 

$ more to 
my taste, having been born the daughter of a 
clergyman,”’ Miss Morley said, with dignity, when 
a frivolous summer resident offered the second 
reading of her New York daily paper. “The 
records of crime are most distasteful to me, 
whereas literature has a constantly increasing 

arm. 


There came a day, however, when only a timely 
explanation prevented Miss Morley from changing 
the habit of a lifetime. She had been one of a 
social gathering at the house of the frivolous 
summer resident, and there she had seen a 
Chicago banker and his wife. 

“They were fashionable, worldly - appearing 
ag le,’ said Miss Morley, in describing the party 

the minister’s wife, who had been kept at home 
by illness, “‘but I presume I am too quick to judge 
by the outward seeming, for I learned that she is 
the president of a woman’s club, and he—well, I'l! 
tell a what I overheard. Your husband was 
speaking to him about the growth of Chicago, its 
progress, and so forth, and he said, ‘New York 
couldn’t very well get along without the quota- 
tions we send on every day.’ 

“I turned to his wife and asked her if I’d hear« 
riety and she looked greatly surprised, and 
said, ‘Why, of course; they’re telegraphed on 
eve day, and printed in the newspapers, Miss 


“It appears that Chicago has grown to be a 
peerygy center without my becoming aware of thc 
act.” 
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IDENTIFIED. 


here is a time in a small boy’s life when his 

| universe holds one glorious central sta! 

around which paler stars tamely revolve. 

It is of that time that a New York 7'ribune write! 
tells. 


One of the financial magnates of the country is 
so immersed in business that he cannot make t! 
rounds of his show-places with 3! regularity. 
One day, however, he had an hour of idleness, an« 
strolled through the great stables of one of his 
country estates. In a corner he came upol 
little boy—the head coachman’s son—at play wit!) 
a fox-terrier. They admired the terrier for a while 
together, and then the financier said, casually: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, “of course I do.” 

“Well, who am 1?” ; 

“Why, you’re the man that rides in my father's 
carriages.” 
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A CORDIAL GREETING. 


arl is about four years old. He went fishies 
recently, says the New York Mail «iu 
Express, in a small pond in the suburbs. 


He tied a bent pin to the end of a long striliz, 
and waited for the unsuspecting minnow to cole 
— and bite. hile he was waiting the nurse- 
maid wandered away to exchange greetings Wi!!! 
a friendly policeman. When she returned, s'\° 


said: 
“Earl, dear, did you catch ee —_ 
“°Es, Maggie,” he answered, “I got a litt) ’ 

cunning fish, and he was so glad to see me that le 





just wagged his tail like everything.”’ 
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you must be! 


] think of you at night, 
I] think of you by day; 


And now I’ve come to help you in my tender-hearted way. 


OY O 


« And first I'll fill my pockets full, and then I'll fill my blouse, 
And then I'll take the apples home and put them in the house. 
I like to help the apple-tree whose fruit is ripe and red, 
I like to share it’s heavy load,”’ said tender-hearted Ted. 


“IT think of you by day, 
I think of you at night; 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


> 
Ww": looking at an apple-tree whose 
fruit hung thick and red, 


Thus spoke a gentle lad whose name was 
tender-hearted Ted: 
“How very, very weary of your burden 


I’m sure ‘twould tire me. 



















I’m glad to do my very best to make your burden light!” 
G =) 
SALLY JENKENS’S WILL Aunty Lincoln,’’ said Sally. Fer a moment **Two thousand,’’ I would say, quickly, and 


BY CHARLES H. DORRIS. 


a bequeath my doll, Flora Roose- 
velt Jenkens, to poor Washwoman 
~ Muldoon’s Molly. 

‘*I bequeath my pair of bantams, Sir Grover 
and Lady Cleveland Jenkens, to Coachman 
Ford’s lame ‘Tommy. 

“*I bequeath my big picture Bible to my dear 
old nurse, Aunty Lincoln Washington Rogers. 

**T bequeath my silver hand-mirror to Trilly 
‘Truffles, because I think if she could see her- 
self in a glass that then she would try to keep 
her face clean and her hair combed. 

‘All my other belongings 1 bequeath to 
Miss Kindergarten Lovely to give to her slum 
children, 

‘*Signed and testified to in the presence of 
myself this 12th day of May, 1903. 

“SALLY JENKENS.”’ 

‘*There,’’ mused Sally, ‘‘that’s right, I 
guess. Sounds just like grandpa’s will. But 
I wonder how they’ll act when I’m dead and 
gone, and they come into their inheritance. 
O dear, I wish I knew just what they’ll say! 
I—I guess I’ll give something now, and then 
I will know.’’ So she got ready—her mother 
said she might—and took her best beloved doll, 
Flora Roosevelt Jenkens, over to Molly Mul- 
doon, and Molly Muldoon could hardly believe 
her eyes. 

“What, for me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘The 
first flesh-and-blood, real live dolly 1 ever had! 
See her weeny, weety eyes joggle. This is just 
lovely of you, Sally!’ 

Then Sally went home, and the coachman 
put the bantams in a basket for her to take 
over to his little boy, Tommy Ford. 

How Tommy opened his eyes when the cover 
was raised, and Sir Grover Cleveland Jenkens 





crowed! ‘‘My, but he’s a beauty!’’ said 
Tommy. “ And the little hen is just like you, 
Sally. Aren’t they beauties ?’’ 


““Oh!’? mused Sally to herself on her way 
home after the Bible, “this is a lot nicer than 
waiting till after I’m dea¢ and buried before 
they get ’em. At least, I guess it is.” Then 
she knocked at Aunty Lincoln Washington 
Kogers’s door. 

“*Come in, my honey. I sees you comin’, 
and Nurse Rogers opened the door. 

**Here’s my last will and testament for you, 
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the old negress stood speechless, and then were 
the strings of her tongue unloosed. 

‘*Bress de Lawd, Who knows my ole eyes 
was a-dimming so’s I can’t read no mo’ de 
fine print; dis yer book am lovely. Jus’ you 
hear me now.’’ And she read (or recited), 
“ ‘De Lawd is my shepherd; I shall not 
want,’ ’’ and on through to the last, ‘‘ ‘an’ I 
will dwell in de house ob de Lawd forebber.’ 

‘*An’ yer say dis am your last will and testa- 
ment. It’s de last will and de first will. It’s 
de whole bressed Bible. ’’ 

Then Sally hurried home and got her last 
special gift, and took it over to Trilly Truffles. 
‘*My last will and testament !’’ exclaimed Sally. 

‘*Why, it isn’t a Testament! It’s a looking- 
glass,’’ laughed Trilly, rapturously. Then 
‘Trilly looked, and stared, and blushed; and 
then she excused herself, and hurried out into | 
the kitchen. What a splashing of water Sally 
heard, and “Ouch! ouch! ouch!’’ for Trilly 
was combing her hair. 

“*Tt’s just as I said,’’ thought Sally, on her 
way home. ‘The looking-glass is just what 





Trilly needed. My, but this is nice! Wonder 
if I haven’t got something else so that I can 
make another will and testament.’’ 
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A PUZZLING GAME. 

BY KATE A. WATSON. | 

y mother amused all her children with | 

this puzzle. It was a never-failing 

source of entertainment and a delightful | 

mystery; but if she had told us the secret it | 
would have lost its charm. 

**Think of a number.”’ 

Perhaps I would think ‘‘Four.’’ 

**Double it.’’ 

I thought, but did not say, ‘‘ Eight.’’ 

Perhaps she would say, ‘‘ Add six to it.’ 

**Fourteen.’’ 

“Divide it by two.”’ 

**Seven.’’ 

‘*Take away the first number you thought of 
and the remainder will be three.’’ 

Sure enough, four from seven does leave 
three; but I was very much puzzled to know 
how she knew, for the whole process had been 
silent on my part. I nearly always said: 

‘*Tet’s try it again, mama.’’ 





Suppose I chose **One thov.zand.” 
““Now double it,’’? she woald say, as before. 


** Add ten to it,’’ 
‘“T wo thousand and ten. ’’ 
**Divide by two.’’ 

**One thousand and five!’’ I would ery, glad 
that I had chosen an easy number. 

**Take away the first number you thought of 
and the remainder will be five.’’ 

One might think of ten, another of seven, 
and I of six. The result would be the same. 

I asked her once what the number that I had 
thought of was, and was surprised that she did 
not know; but I learned when I was older 
that the remainder was always half of the 
number added. 


‘That was nothard. 
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A FAMOUS T PARTY. 
BY LAURA G. WOODBERRY. 
The teacher said one day, ‘‘Let’s C 
How many of us there may B 
Who know about a famous T 
Held long ago down by the C.”’ 


Then little t looked very YY, 

And said, with laughter in his II, 
‘‘] think it must have been at B—, 

When T they threw into the C!” 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


this year, having graduated himself from 
the kindergarten, —which he thought ‘ ‘all 


Rts yea is in the primary department | 


| nonsense, ’’—and convulses us with his learning. 


The very first day he announced that he had 
learned to spell hat. When asked to do so, 
he said, ‘“‘i-c-a-’’ 
**H-a-t;’’ but he shook his head gravely. 
‘*They don’t spell it that way now. Per- 
haps they did when you were a little girl. 
Why, didn’t the teacher draw a picture of a 
hat on tie board and tell the class to say, 


see a hat’ ?’’ 
* © 


A little boy on his first visit to the country 
was greatly interested in a row of setting hens, 
which he saw in the poultry-yard. When he 
came back to the house, he ran to his mother, 
with delight at his discovery, saying, ‘‘O 
mother, I saw a row of old hens sick abed!’’ 


would be the next command. | 





| 
more 


| set of mural; 


**Oh, no!’’ I exclaimed. | 


‘T | 











NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 


BEHEADED RIMES. 
A fisherman with brand-new — 
And hooks and lines and rod and — 
Fished all day long and caught an — 
He sat down on an empty ——. 

“I shall not starve, at any ——. 
At breakfast heartily I —— 

“To-morrow, if I catch no —, 
And all my pli ans are put to —, 
I'll throw my fishing-tackle ——.” 


2 
DOUBLE RIMES. 
The snow came so soft and —., 
And hid the earth in one ——, 
Like soft lace ——, all feather —. 
The sky was , the wind was 
The coasters on Toby — 




































































To start with happy —. 

All down the —— they swiftly —., 
Then trudging —— again they ——; 
Of room no —, the hill is —. 

The sport is , they laugh and —, 
All down in ——, then turn — 


, their play is om, 


3. 
ACCENTUATIONS. 
Words in which the accent changes the meaning. 
Example: A month; grand. August. 

At hand; to endow. A conveyance; to remove. 
An aim; to oppose. Weighty; to carry within. 
A composition; to attempt. A covenant; dense. 
To search; e xpe ctation. A prayer; to mass. A 
portion of time ; inferior. Turned about; to com- 


It’s almost 














mune, A topic; to enslave. A view; an official 
examination. Wilderness; to run away. A sum- 
mary; to separate. 


4. 
CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE, 

Each sentence indicates the word concealed. 

Five helpful fingers are better than diamond 
rings. Tropical sunshine, like a halo, encircles 
this stately plant. This letter is not even one 
page in length. Game abounded in the forest’s 
shade ere the woods were cut away. 


5. 
ENIGMAS, 
Both blanks in each line are 
always hames a boy. 
oe you see —— that strange dog on the head ? 
as — and open about that affair? 
See —— — that poor little dog 
1 think —— —— be well enough to go to school 








alike, and the first 











next week. 
Here, ——, —— these goods to Smith & Co. 
a brand-new hat yesterday. 
is a very fine fodder. 
They say that —— — — farmer is a great success. 
You ought to have heard — that conceited 




























youth. 
There comes —— — — time; but he left —— — 
away. 
Come, ——, —— your belongings, so they won’t get 
lost. 
Watch —— —— his head. Does he —s that a bow ? 
What! —— —ahen-roost? Ne ! 
6. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. 
----i and ---- are Bible names, 


---- also, but ---- is not. 
---- was a place of royal exile; 
A ---- is a package of merch: undise ; 
And if you are ---- you'll guess the lot. 
Il. 
An air once whispered to me, 
As she would have confe ssed to a 
“I steal the -- apples,” said she, 
“With the reddest ------ , and have a feast.” 













































III. 
I’ll tell you the truth, 
-<-<---- rp sise 
W hich all pe Sr as. 
Ve 


CONCEALED ABBREVIATIONS 
Used for the names of some of the United States. 
One cold, snowy day | started for a ride in my 
new sleigh. I took a lady with me, and I am sure 
I never wish to see any nicer lady. See was gay, 
kind and whimsical; in fact, the one best fitted fo 
fill the position of lady companion without being 
a bore. Her name was Miss Della Norval, 
daughter of Deacon Norval, who amassed such a 
fortune in hay. “Oh,” said my companion, “how 
beautiful is the seene, and how varied! Hark! Do 
you hear the song of a snowbird? It expresses 
his deep Ary in life. I was here once in summer, 
but ah! it Is wey more beautiful now. Please 
drive carefully ; am desirous of reaching home 
without injuries. ! “Do not fear them,” I cheer- 
fully replied ; “but we ,Will go bac k another way, 
which is not so rocky.’ 


8. 
RIDDLE. 
I have no foot, I have no hand; 
And yet I took my cane 
And (how, you'll scarcely understand) 
Went swinging down the lane. 
A laddie, passing with a cart, 
Espied me where I lay; 
He picked me up, but dropped my heart, 
And tossed my cane away. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. O, masterful; salute from; set formula; 
faults; formulates; some artful; term as 
foul; fat mules or; steam flour; foul stream; 
flume, a sort; four metals; metal for us; fuel to 
Mars; a storm flue; alum forest; for amulets; 
foam luster; roam flutes; from 
lutes a; lutes for ma; lute for Sam; a smelt. 
Four; use for malt ; of stale rum; foul master; 
loafer must; raft o’ mules; four lamest; sure of 
malt; me four last. 


2. 


8. Linden, cedar, ash, pear, larch, cypress, 
maple, pine, alder, willow, hemlock, pecan, beech, 









oak. 

4. Tone, ton, one. 

5. Spy, spire, spiced. Urn, earner, earnest. 
Teach, teacher, tea-chest. ea, Lear, least. 
Mad, madder, maddest. Fee, fear, feast. Way, 
weigher, waste. Lay, layer, laced. 

G. 1. Cap, tin—captain. 2. Reap, eat—repeat. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS 
FFAIRS AT BerrutT. —The Turkish govern- 
ment, yielding to requests made by the | 
French ambassador and the American ministerat | 
Constantinople, dismissed the vali, or governor, 
of Beirut, to whose incompetence the recent 
troubles are in part attributed, and appointed 
in his place Nazim Pasha, who has been 
governor of Damascus. The record of the new 
incumbent justifies the expectation that better 





conditions will attend his administration. | “ 


HE CEREAL ILARVESTS.—The September | 

report of the Department of Agriculture 
indicates large cereal harvests, although in no 
case in excess of yields in some previous years. | 
The total wheat-crop, computed on the basis 
of acreage and the average condition, promises 
to be almost identical with last year’s yield, 
which, in round figures, was 670,000,000 bush- 
els. The average condition is not so good as 
last year, but the acreage is larger. Corn is 
in better condition than was indicated by the 
August report, and the harvest is estimated at 
2,289,900,000 bushels, which is 233,000,000 
bushels below last year’s exceptional yield. 
The estimated harvest of oats is about 200,000, - 
000 bushels less than last year’s crop. 

HE PENSION Rouwu.— According to the 

annual report of Pension Commissioner 
Ware, the number of pensioners now on the 
rolls is 996,545, which is 2,901 less than at the 
close of the preceding year. There are still 
5 pensioners on account of the War of the 
Revolution, and 1,116 on account of the War 
of 1812. The annual value of the Spanish 
War pension roll has reached $1,765,310. The 
cost of the pension system has shrunk during 
10 years from $2.24 to $1.32 for each $1,000 of 
taxable wealth. The commissioner estimates 
the unpensioned survivors of the Civil War, 
excluding deserters, at 200,000. The average 
annual value of each pension is now $133. 





RBITRATION OF MINERS’ DIFFERENCES. 
A number of disputes between miners and 
operators in the anthracite coal-fields have been | 
for some weeks under consideration by a board 
of conciliation, appointed in accordance with 
the plan formulated by the Anthracite Strike 
Commission. The board was equally divided 
upon some of the points at issue, the three 
representatives of the miners taking one view 
and the three representing the operators the 
opposite. To settle the disputes, Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright was asked to act as umpire, and he | 
gave his decision September 8th. Although 
his decision was in the main in favor of the 
operators, especially as regards the right to 
discharge without giving a cause, it was 
accepted in good faith by the miners. The 
case is important as the first test of the new 
methods of arbitration. 
HE EVACUATION OF MANCHURIA.— 
Russia has presented to the Chinese govern- 
ment certain new conditions regarding the 
evacuation of Manchuria. Her new proposal 
is to evacuate Mukden province October 8th, 
the date previously fixed for the complete 
evacuation, and to withdraw from Kirin prov- 
ince four months later, and from the third 
province one year later. She stipulates also 
that she shall be allowed to maintain military 
posts to protect traffic on the railroad which 
runs through Manchuria. Japanese distrust of 
the intentions of Russia has been increased by 
the publication of these new conditions, to the 
granting of which the Chinese foreign office is 
favorably disposed. —__ 
perce IN DispuTE.—A_ question has 
arisen between the government of Great 
Britain and that of the United States regard- 
ing the possession of several small islands off 
the northeast coast of British North Borneo. 
According to representations made at Washing- 
ton by the British foreign office, the United 
States gunboat Quiros, which was recently 
sent to hoist the American flag over certain 
islands which were ceded by Spain to the 
United States, included in her operations several 
islands which have been for a long time under 
British administration. The matter is being 
investigated. Dm 
[yee DIFFICULTIES OF RussIA.— 
The Russian government has to deal with 
domestic difficulties, partly industrial and partly 
political, which are increasingly serious. There 
has been disorder in all the industrial districts 
of the southern. provinces, and in several 
instances mobs of striking workmen have been 
dispersed with great difficulty by the police and 
Cossacks, and with a considerable loss of life. 
The rapidity with which the labor movement 
has spread and the violence of its manifesta- 
tions suggest an organizing political force; and 
it is reported that these demonstrations, as well 
as outbreaks of discontent among the peasants, 


| orado, Callipenta eghinsion a 





are the work of a new revolutionary party, 
called the Russian Socialist Revolutionary 
party, which aims at the overthrow by violent 
means of the existing autocracy. 
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ASTHMA Ssocttor'rree” Sit Hiavis, Buttalo, N.Y 


Best New Plays. Dialogues. Uegaken, 
LAY Hand Books, Games. rills. Catalog 
Free. T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept. 3, Chicago. 


- Builds 100 Fires 
THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Pullds 10 on 
No kindlings. W 
ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. — vith 
prepaid, 16e. YANKEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 











terms 


REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Col- 1 _...., =EY 
—— 





Oregon. Beki Ho 
hold Platonian O..97 Washington. St., aie 


METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write a Sree 

a y ' — at ag oe to 

‘ / A. Vischer jovelty Dept., 
ener i 43-51 West 4th St., New York. 
None genuine without our trade-mark, “ MINERVA.” 


ss 
ELECTRICAL UNITS”? FOR BOYS 

Is written so simply that every boy can under+ 
etand something about Electricity. 1t answers 
/, wach questions what is a volt; an ampere; an ohm; 
<a watt? It tells how to find the amount of wire, 
= number of batteries, etc. required for any power. 
it explains magnetiem, thedynamo and the motor. 
if you want to know something 














Wy 


‘8, 
about electricity send Ten cents for this valuable book. 
Catalog of Boys Electric Novelties for stamp, Adress, 
Warren & Co., 415 Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, being 
big prices. Ea ser market. Astonish- 
ing profits. Kasy for women and 
invalids. Use your spare time profita- 
bly. Small space and capital. Here 
is something worth looking into. Facts 
given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
Make Money With Squabs.”’ 
Decshauen Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


PAR KER’S Arctic Socks 















TRADE Mark) 

Healthful for mm bath = 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots 
absorbs Rie tne i Made of 
knitted es lined with soft white 

Sold in all 

a — Gislan or by 
mail,25c pair. Parker 
pays postage. Catalog free. 
J. H. Parker, Dept. A, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

Se an furnish free 

passes to destinations. We have 
more 2 orders for operators than 

we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


China Tea Set, 


or Fontes s Set, or Parlor Lamp, or C “eng 
or Wat or Morris Chair, or Ladies? 
Desk, a Uhifonton or Dining Table, and 
many other things too numerone to men- 
tion, with an order of 20) bs. of our New 
rop, 60c. hem any kind, or 20 Ibs. Ba king Pow- 
os Se. a Ib., or an assorted order of ‘Teas and Bak- 
ing Powder, or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee at 33c. a lb. 
Must mention Youth’s Compamwwn to obtain Premium. 






















| Tey GREAT AME RIC AN TEA COMPANY, 


©. Box 289. 381-83 Vesey Street, New York. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and 
SUNBURN, 

and all Afflictions of the Skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
hups, than worthless substitutes, 
but « reason for it.” Removes ali 
odor of perspiration. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Get Mennen athe original). Sample 
Sree. GERIARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


























The new indoor 
is —_ Ac ting rd much Ctention 

nd ¢ ing so on idly popular. It resem- 
bles Colt int t has nine holes, scores 
roms & the ao gf: il or match play, and 
es steady nerve, lots of skill and luck. 
‘ityou do Fg) know how to pla oie this 
1 teach you the Game. The ol old and 
young alike enjoy Table Golf; they can 
play day or night, rain or shine, winter 
and summer. The Board is finished in 
red, green and natural wood, witha fine 
polish. Thousands are being sold. 

ive agent wanted in every town in the 
United States. Complete with rule-book, 
angers 4 ee to any — Office in the 


S. for $3.00, Senc Jor Catalogue J. 
“= Table Golf Co., Wichita, ee 




















“It’s Reliable’; been in use since 1844. 

“It's Effervescent *; just the thing for hot 
weather. 

“It’s Non-irritant '’; 
or dangerous drug. 

‘*It's Pleasant’’; a nice Remedy for nice 
people. 

rte Relieves Constipation, Headache, 

Sour St . Indigestion, in 
es most effective, common sense way. 


contains no narcctic 








At Druggists, 50c, and $1.00, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT Co., 
21 Jay Street New York. 








Y 


- my t ~ demand for operators. Estab- 
Mgt os nd by officials Western Union Tel. 
ea ante ny Tuition (telegraph and nd typewriting), 


room,6 8 
bein nro “poper’s: Seer Tk, os tens Indiana. 


= Painkiller rer oan 








The world-known household romnady for cuts, b 


braises--cramps, diarrhoss and all bowel complaints 
VISITING 3 5c c 


1 O CARDS::i: 


eeot Styte™ y oes eke day — Boo 














cards, WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ss] AM eorigns ~~ ‘reatment pe ry 
lose 6 ce: 





sent Free to any nts y postage. 
Lewis TE, ay 2 “adelaide a. tet it. Mich. 


Fay Wireless Electricians fort for the Navy 
¢ 













A complete set costs but 
$25. Write for infor- 
mation. Wireless oper- 
ators in demand ev- 
erywhere. Thos E. Clark 
Wireless Telegraph- -Tele- 
phone Co.61-0* Mic 

Av. Detroit, Mich, 





$1.00 BIG 500-POUND STEEL 
RANGE OFFER. 


If you can use the best big 500-pound steel 
pe é made in the world, and are willing to have 

J aced in your own home on three months’ free 

al, just mention this paper and send to SEARS, 
Roasuc K & Co., C we and you will receive 
free by return mail a big picture of the steel 
range and many other cooking and heating stoves. 
You will also receive the most wonderful $1.00 
steel range offer, an offer that places the best 
steel range or heating stove in the home of an 
family, such an offer that no family in the lan 
no matter what their circumstances may be, or 
how small their income, need be without the best 
cooking or heating stove made. 





BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


We teach - subject 
thoroughly and com- 
Sy mail, for only 
$30. Ablest instructors. 
Our book, ‘*Struggles 
with the W orld,” we send 
free. It shows you how, 
during your spare time, to 
become an Electrical En- 
gineer, Electrician, Ste- 
nographer, Bookkeeper, 
Proofreader, Journalist, 
lilustrater or Ad-Writer. 
When writing, please 
mention the subject 
which interests you. 
Correspondence Institute 
of America, 
Box 60r SCRANTON, PA, 








Quality and Class count for more in a 
stove or range than in any other 
article of domestic use. 

The Garland Trade-Mark is an absolute 
guarantee of both. 

But One Quality and that the Best. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Manufactured Only by 
The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World, 








More simple than authors. 
More scientific than whist. 


“Flinch is Sweeping the 
country.” — Boston Globe. 


Last season 60,000,000 
Flinch cards were in play. 
but we could not su y 
pant the demand. Now 

ch is made in the 
— eard factories in 
the world, having be- 
come the t American 
pas. Everybod 

; do you’? Sold every- 
where, or prope by 
Gilt Edge $1. AS our dealer doesn’t 
Sample card and amauta FREE. 


BOURSE — the Stock Exchange Game. Bright 
and instructive. Price 50 cents. Sample card free. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY, 


121 Burdick Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. 


PIANOS 
and 
Se nt 
———==» 


The CORNISH PLAN makes YOUR credit good 


Get it. The simplest and easiest plan 
known for getting a first-class organ or pi- 
ano at wholesale, factory-cost price on the 
easy payment plan. Cornish organs can- 
not be excelled in touch, tone, style, bean- 
ty, — or ye? We guarantee to save 
you 815 to We have a national rep- 





















utation for square dealing. Our record 
shows 250,000 satisfied customers. Pianos 
the best on the market. You cannot get a 


more liberal 
a eo See we © make 
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“ONEIT A” 


Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 
ELASTIC 


RIBBED Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but soltly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en- 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORE. 

















a 
Swett 
AFFAIR 


When a A\ 
Tooth Aches 


‘ou_don’t want to hunt a remedy. 
et Dent’s Toothache Gum and keep 
it for emergencies—as good five years 
oldasaday. /t stops any ache instantly— 
cavity or no cavity—cleanses the — 
removes offensive odors caused by decay— 
se Sova further decay. Enough - each 
— kage for 60 aches—cannot dry up or waste 

y spilling. 


DENT? gS eee 


is imitated. Insist on getting Dent’s—the onl 
toothache gum that will not decay the tooth—loo 
for the name on the wrapper. Used by leading 
dentists. Sold by responsible druggists, 15¢; or by 
mail on receipt of price. Dent’s Corn Gum cures 
—— bunions and warts—lic at druggists; or we 
mail it. 


























DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





c. Ss. 





Our 
Complete 
Catalogue 

mailed upon 
request. 


Colt’s 
Revolvers 


and Automatic Pistols 
are made in all calibers. 


— 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

































GREAT MAN’s BRAIN.—At a meeting of 

the Anthropological Society of Washington 
in May, Doctor Spitzka described his studies 
of the brains of 97 eminent men, including that 
of the late Maj. J. W. Powell, director of the 
Geological Survey. He pointed out that Major 
Powell’s brain exhibited a decidedly superior 
degree of development, and its weight, 1,488 
grams, was above the average of the 97 brains 
under consideration. There was a special 
development of the association area on the 
right side which might not be unrelated to an 
important characteristic of Major Powell’s 
mental make-up, that is, keen observation and 
superior powers of generalizing. Prof. W. 
J. MeGee thought Doctor Spitzka’s address 
showed that it is now possible to trace a definite 
relation between cerebral structure and the 
physical character of an individual. 


j SUMMER SOLSTICE AT STONEHENGE. 
The opening in the famous Druids’ Circle 
at Stonehenge, England, is so placed that on 
June 21st, the date of the 
summer solstice, the sun 
is seen rising directly 
over the so-called altar- 
stone. Visitors fre- 
quently go to Stone- 
henge to witness this 
phenomenon on the 
morning of the longest 
day of the year, but for 
nearly 10 years past it 
has been obscured by 
clouds. This year, how- 
ever, it was seen in full splendor, and the 
crowd of several hundred people in attendance 
broke into a cheer when, at 43 minutes past 3 
o’clock, A. M., the sun rose unclouded in a 
direct line above the stone. 











ON-EXPANSIBLE STEEL.— One of the 
most remarkable and valuable properties of 
nickel-steel is revealed by the discovery of the 
French scientist, Guillaume, that when the 
proportion of nickel in the alloy is a little above 
36 per cent., the coefficient of expansion, with 
rise of temperature, sinks to the lowest point 
known for any substance. Indeed, Monsieur 
Guillaume avers that a nickel-steel can be 
made with no coefficient of expansion at all. 
Experiments in this country have resulted in 
the production of nickel-steel with so slight a 
degree of expansibility that in practical work 
it can be entirely neglected. ‘The usefulness of 
such a material for making instruments of pre- 
cision is evident. But at present the cost of 
making the alloy is too high for its employment 
in building and the manufacture of heavy 
machinery. pas 
EAD BACTERIA ARE STILL DANGER- 
ous.—One result of bacteriological research 
is the distinction between infective and intoxi- 
eative diseases. In the former the general 
multiplication of micro-organisms in the body 
of the patient is the salient feature, while in 
the latter poisoning is the cause of the malady. 
Thus, Dr. Allan Macfayden says, the dead 
bodies of typhoid bacilli, although destitute of 
all infective properties, are yet toxic when 
introduced into animals in virtue of the intra- 
cellular poisons that they contain. Accordingly, 
in the case of many diseases formerly regarded 
as purely infective, it has now become apparent 
that, in addition to the infective, the poisonous 
properties of the invading bacterial cells have to 
be taken into account. 
Ca IN TYPEWRITING.—It is 
averred that experts can read individual 
character in typewriting very much as it can 
be read in handwriting. In a recent English 
lawsuit experts showed that one of the pages in 
a long typewritten document had been substi- 
tuted for another sheet. In the new page the 
spacing, the position in which paragraphs 
began, the character of the punctuation, and 
the appearance of the letters, depending on the 
touch of the fingers, were all different from 
the same features in the original pages. The 
experts alleged that the writer of the substituted 
sheet was a young woman, not strong, nervous, 
of only fair education, and a beginner in type- 
writing. This diagnosis was afterward shown 
to be correct. re 
RON IN THE SUDAN.—Considerable interest 
has been awakened by the announcement of 
the discovery of iron ore in the Bongo country, 
which lies along the southwestern boundary of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal basin in the Sudan. The 
region is described as about equal to Belgium 
in area, but it is virtually a wilderness, the 
population averaging only about a dozen to the 
Square mile. Specimens of the ore have shown, 
upon analysis, 43 per cent. of pure iron. The 
Bongoland natives manufacture arms and tools 
from this iron, smelting the ore in clay furnaces, 
and beating out the metal with stone or iron 
hammers on anvils of gneiss or granite. Iron 
exists at several other places in the Sudan. 
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The Finest Clothes 


for Juveniles, Boys 
and Young Men 


Bear this trade-mark: 
bed § \ ” 
Registered, 1900. 


Look for it in the inner 
breast pocket of every 
coat. It is the makers’ 
guarantee of 


Best Style, 
Best Fit and 


Best Service. 


**SAMPECK ”’ cloth- 
ing is sold by all de- 
partment stores and 
leading clothiers in the 
United States. 

Send for handsome book- 
let illustrating and descri- 
bing the proper Autumn and 

inter fashions for “ big”’ 
and “little” boys and name 
of dealer handling our 
clothing. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO., 806-808 Broadway, New York City. 





1 ane 1908, 
S. W. Peck & Co. 


““SAMPECK** NORFOLK, 
AGES & TO 16, PRICE $5.00 UP, 











By using the 


BURDICK 


CASH 
REGISTER 


BANK. 


It does for the 
home what a cash 
register does for 
a store. Pennies, 
nickels and dimes dropped in the same slot, and 

e total registered in large, clear figures. Opens 
only at even dollars or at $5.00 and $10.00. Sent 
prepaid for ®2.50. Write for Booklet. 

The BURDICK & DE BLOIS MFG. CO., 
441 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


























Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown, 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters or any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons, clasps, stick or hat 
pase desired. Straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In Eteriing Silver 82.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. : . 


Write for our beautiful cata- y 
logue, showing hundreds of de- ¢ 
signs free. % 

All work guaranteed. Money & 
back if not satistied. 

May designs and estimates 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 











The largest makers of Boys’ Fine Clothing in the world. 











75 Mt. Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





100-Game Board. 


Carroms, Crokinole, Backgammon, Twelve Men 
Morris, Billiardette, Checkers, Sixty-six, Pocket 
Ba atelle, Chess, Pin-a-four and 90 other separate 
and distinct games played on this splendid board. 











4-Surface Price 
Combination 
Game Board. $4.75 


The only board 
of itskind in 
the world. 
Any nunm- 
ber from 
2to8 can 
play. 


At your deal- 
er’s—or pre- 
paid East of 
Omaha if he 
does not keep 
them 


This board is made of beautiful White Maple, natural 
wood finish, highly polished. Diagrams m beautiful 
colors. Centers 3-ply veneer—light and very strong. 140 
of Equipment included—with complete Rule Book 
FRE A Revolving Stand with every Game Board 
bought this season, 

Write to-day for our beautiful catalogue of Game 
Boards, — $1 to $5. Ivoryoid rings, resilient 
asivory,improve game 100 per cent. MPLE FREE. 
GARROM-ARCHARENA CO., 103 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 

(Canadian Branch, London, Ont. 
Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 
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of Better Than Fairy Tales \\ 


The wonderful things in your favorite story-book are not a bit more 


things which really have happened. 


Real men and real women have done more, fought greater battles, 
made stranger things, braved greater dangers, suffered greater hard- 
ships than any of your story-book friends. 

The reason you do not know all about these real men and 
women is because nearly all the books about them are filled 
with such big words and talks about politics and religions 
that even big folks have trouble in understanding them. 

One man started out fifty years ago to tell, in a different ) 

way, about these real men and women and the wonderful things C 
His talks were in such simple words, his 
, information so wonderfully interesting, 
“grown-ups” and hundreds of children 
. listen to him. Now all these wonderful 
Dr. John Lord have been printed in 









beautiful volumes called 








History 


and if you will have your 
papa or your mama mail ( N 
us the inquiry blank (ora 
copy of it) in the corner of 
this advertisement we will send one 
of the six named below and in- 
formation about the books and 
how to get them at a greatly 
reduced price. 


Queen Elizabeth. Julius Caesar. 
Alexander Hamilton. Joan of Arc. 
Mirabeau. Charlemagne. 





You will find them very inter- /} 

esting, filled with good pic- 
tures, and better than fairy 

f tales because after you have 

read them you will know many 

things big folks talk about; 

things you will have to know some 

ime if you want to be thought well- 

educated. 


Do not let the word “ History” frighten 
you. These are stories of the lives 
of the big, real men and women 
who have made history, told in such 
a nice way that you will learn a 
great deal of history without trying. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO; _/>5 
ye, 


3,5 & 7 W. 22d St. 
NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office pence oer or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 











FRUIT - EATING. 

sy) HE lack of logic in some 
persons seldom appears 
in a more striking manner 
than in certain popular 
and mistaken fallacies on 
the subject of fruit-eating. 
There are thousands of 
men and women who are 
within easy reach of or- 
chards and fruit-gardens, 
or of fruit-stalls, who sit 
down each morning to a 
heavy, greasy, fried 
breakfast, which taxes 
their digestive organs to the utmost. Many of 
them never take fruit at all except in the form of 
ple. 

The habit of serving fresh fruit in the morning 
has never been formed in their families, possibly 
because it has not seemed easy to get except in 
the summer. Yet even in the country, where 
there are no fruit-markets, there are few families 
who do not have a barrel or two of apples in their 
cellar in the winter. No better use could be made 
of these apples than to serve them at breakfast. 
They are best raw, but for those who cannot 
easily digest uncooked fruit they might be baked 
or made into apple sauce. 

Another reason for the neglect to serve fruit at 
table is doubtless the fact that some special kind 
of fruit has disagreed with one or more members 
of the family. This, of course, is not sufficient 
reason. Instead of banishing fruit, the better 
way would be to discover what kinds can be eaten 
with impunity, and to use those, 

Those who suffer from rheumatism or gout need 
a plentiful allowance of the acids furnished by 
many kinds of fruit. For these people especially 
apples are invaluable. There is no reason why 
they should not be cooked so long as they are not 
made into pie, nor is there anything poisonous in 
au well-made pie; but medicinally, fruit is better 
in its simple state. 

Oranges are among the most useful of fruits, 
and when eaten freely tend to correct many 
sluggish bodily conditions. The smaller fruits— 
currants, strawberries, raspberries and so on 
—agree with some people and not with others, 
and must be adapted to each case. 

There are people who cannot eat the more 
acid red fruits without suffering from a rash 
or other disturbance. But of oranges, grape- 
fruit, peaches, apples, pears and grapes, it is 
safe to say that most people would gain in 
health by making one or the other of them serve 
each day for an entire meal. 
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HOW A TREE LIVES. 


bes like animals, eat, drink, sleep, grow and 
die. Every one knows this, yet not every one 
could put it in the interesting manner of Julia 
Ellen Rogers in her book, “From Among Green 
Trees.” 

Trees tear their clothes, and have to mend them. 
They jostle each other like rude boys in a crowd, 
and the strong conquer the weak. Disease besets 
them. Accident breaks their limbs. The varying 
weather checks their growth or coaxes them to 
flourish. 

Kin of the woodchuck and the bear, they put on 
warm coats in winter and wait for spring. When 
the weather is warm, a tree goes to sleep at sun- 
down and in the morning wakes again. A cloudy 
sky makes the tree drowsy. Rain puts it to sleep. 
So the only days of prosperity and tree-activity 
are the clear days. 

In sleep the leaves of many trees fold together 
and droop. The closing of the leaves checks the 
cooling process of evaporation and maintains 
bodily heat. All young and tender foliage tends 
thus to curl up to sleep when the weather is bad 
or night is in the sky. Older and stiffer leaves 
go to sleep sitting up, as father does in his arm- 
ehair. 

The breathing of the tree is as necessary as is 
the breathing of animals. All life consists of a 
continuous building up and tearing down of cells. 
The material for building new cells is made of 
food taken in and elaborated—made over—by 
intricate chemical processes. The oxygen in the 
air 1s one of the chemical ingredients both in 
destroying and building the cells of animals and 
trees. The leaves are the lungs, which inhale 
carbon dioxide and exhale pure oxygen. 

The wood of the tree and the bark are not alive. 
The living part is the lining between the wood 
and the bark, called the cambium, and the leaves, 
which are an extension of the cambium. Raw 
material drawn up through the roots flows to the 
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leaves. The air strikes it. Light and heat come 
through the transparent upper skin of the leaf. 
Then one of nature’s mysterious laboratory proc- 
esses recombines the elements of the crude 
| material and produces cell food, largely starch in 
solution, which trickles down through the mner 
bark and rebuilds the constantly disintegrating 
cells. 

So a tree edts and breathes and grows. A full- 
grown tree does not become any higher, but it 
lays on each year a new thickness of woody tissue 
and one of bark. The outer bark wears off as the 
cuticle scales from an animal. 

Theoretically, a tree might live forever, and so, 
theoretically, might an animal go on living, for 
there seems to be no reason why cells should 
cease to build. Our manner of wearing out 1s not 
like that of a machine. But men and trees alike 
are subject to decay and disease and accident. 
Although some trees live to be thousands of years 
old, every tree accumulates infirmities with years. 
If the soil is dry beneath it, it starves to death. 
Insects eat its foliage. Plant-lice suck its Juices. 
Beetles tunnel under the bark. Winds break 
off the branches and fungus spores attack the 
wounds. Decay then hollows the shell until a 
strong wind snaps off the old fellow, and we see 
the diseased and porous stump. 
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THE FAMILY PEW. 


n practical religion the English aristocracy of 

the present day is in advance of that of a gener- 
ation ago. There is just as much private charity 
and more organized charity, but the village church 
is no longer the center of domestic affection. In 
the old days, says the author of a recent book on 
social changes in England, it was inseparably 
connected with memories of ancestry and parent- 
age and early association. 


All the family had been christened in the village 
chureh; the eldest sister haa@ been married in it. 
Generations of ancestry moldered under the 
chancel floor. Christmas decorations were an 
occasion of much innocent merriment. 

Religious people, of whatever preneion, re- 
garded church-going as a spiritual privilege, but 
even those who were not very religious recognized 
it as acivic duty. “When a gentleman is sur ses 
terres,” said Major Pendennis, “he must give an 
example to the bap People ; and if T could 
turn a tune, I even thin should sing. The Duke 
of St. David’s, whom I have the honor of apoweng 
always sings in the country, and let me tell you, ¢ 
has a doosed fine effect from the family pew.” 

Before the passion for “restoration” set in and 
ghanged the parish churches of England, the 
family w was the ark and sanctuary of the 
territorial system. It had a private entrance, a 
round table, a good assortment of armchairs, a 
fireplace and a wood-basket. 

*You may restore the church as much as you 
like,” said an old friend of the author, who 
was a lay rector, to an innovating incumbent, 
“but I must insist on my family pew not | 
touched. If 1 had to sit in an open seat I shoul 
never get a wink of sleep again.’ 
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EFFACING HERSELF. 


t iscommonly supposed that a woman, no matter- 

what her previous—or future—condition of 
servitude, feels entitled to be the most conspic- 
uous figure at her own wedding. A clergyman, 
recalling some of his experiences in the Washing- 
ton Post, tells of one exception to the rule. 


It was his first wedding, and was performed at 
his house. The bride and my were strangers 
to him. She was fully six feet tall and broad in 
proportion, while his head reached barely to her 
shoulders as they entered the room. 

The clergyman learned afterward that she was 
extremely sensitive about the disparity in their 
sizes, and he had good reason to believe it, for as 
they went forward to take their places and the 
witnesses began to come in, the bridegroom 
halted and moved a chair forward. The bride 
looked at the clergyman in evident embarrass- 
ment. Then she seated herself resolutely. 

“I’m feeling faint,” she said. “If you don’t 
mind, I think I’ll take it sitting.” 

And with as much ot as he could muster, 
the Srquee rformed the ceremony with the 
bride in the chair. 
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NO VACANCY. 


he German idea that the place for women is in 
the house and not in the church, led recently 

to a curious complication, which the Philadélphia 
Evening Telegraph reports. In a small town in 
Pennsylvania there is a female preacher. One 
afternoon she was preparing her sermon for the 
following Sunday when she heard a timid knock 
at the parsonage door. She answered it herself, 
and found a bashful young German standing on 
the step. He was a stranger, but the minister 
greeted him pleasantly, and asked him what he 
wished. 

“Dey say der minister lifed in dis house, hey?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Yess? Vell, 1 vant to kit marriet.” 

“All right; I can mast? you.” 

The German jammed his hat on his head, turned 
and hurried down the walk. 

“What is the matter?” called the parsoness 
after him. 

“You kits no chance mit me!” he called back. 
“I don’t vant you; I haf got me a girl alreaty!” 
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WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. 


ee Ribs, he ain’t on this train!” Thus 
brakeman or baggage-master greets a big 
black-and-white dog which every evening trots 
down to the station in a small Pennsylvania town 
to meet the train on which his master used to 
come home. The Indianapolis Sentinel tells the 
story: 


Ribs’s master has not come on the train for 
many months. He was the conductor of a train 
which was wrecked, and was killed. But Ribs 
has never missed a train. He stands on the plat- 
form wagging his tail, his tongue hanging out, an 
expression of anxious hope in his big eyes, waiting 
for his master. 

When one of the trainmen explains, “He ain’t 
on this train,” the red tongue goes slowly back 
into the big mouth, the strong jaws close, the 
shaggy tail drops, and Ribs turns and walks back 
to his kennel. But on the following day he appears 
promptly in time for his master’s usual train, and 
waits until some one of the pitying train-hands 
tells him, ‘‘He ain’t come in yet.” 
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Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 
at Wists et Jacket 
in the latest New York 
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In a new dress, with colored picture dials 
illustrating the popular sports. Nickel sil- 
ver cases with antique pendant. Will delight 
the heart of every boy. Nine different dials 
to choose from. Fully guaranteed. For 
sale by all Jewelers. Illustrated sheet sent 
onapplication. — 


tailor-made suit, 
which has been made 
to order for you, and 
a ready-made gar- 
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made suits lack in- OFFICES: 


dividuality, and rare- : 
37 Maiden Lane, 131 Wabash Ave., 
ly have either — New York. Chicago. 


or % 
keep them. We make 
to order only. Our 
suits are stylishly 
made; the jackets 
fit and there is the 
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them up into 
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ionable gar- 
ments 08- 
sible. Our 
Catalogue illustrates 126 styles, and we have 
400 fabrics from which you may select. Our 
new directions for taking measurements in- 
sure perfect fitting garments. Orders filled 
in one week. Catalogue and samples /ree. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40. 
Visiting » $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 

We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Travelling Dresses, $10 to $35. 
We pay express charges to any part of the U. 8. 


We guarantee to fit and please you. If we don’t, 
return the garment promptly and we will refund 


your money. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered 
women of and experience in matters 
of dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in 
selecting styles and mate 8. hen you 
send us an order, they will look after it while 
itis in Se cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will 
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These Famous 


Toy Cats and Kittens 


are printed on cloth in fast colors, with di- 
rections for cutting out, sewing together and 
stuffing, using pasteboard to make them 
flat on bottom. Any child can easily 
make them to look like real, live Kittens. 
One Cat on half yard ofcloth, . . 10cts. 
Four Kittens on half yard of cloth, 10 cts. 
If your dealer has not got them, show 
him this advertisement and ask him to 
get yousome. FOR SALE BY ALL 
LEADING DRY GOODS JOBBERS, 


io. 48. Mention 
whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks. 
and about the colors you desire, and we will 
send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 





























“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 
free upon request to 
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Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR”’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in 
bulk. It is packed at the refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate 
handling. ence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and every 
piece sparkles like acluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 
“Domino” Mask, ‘‘ Domino” Stones, the name of “Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 
of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment you open a box. You will be better 
pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by all first-class Grocers, 
and is manufactured only by HA EMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 






































JIMMIE’S MOTHER. 


6s ou’re so good!’’ began Jimmie’s mother. 
y It was a prefatory remark Kate had 
learned to dread, but hoping that no 

worse fate was in store for her than matching 
last year’s buttons or hunting down a cut of 
meat unknown outside a kitchen magazine, she 
threw her sister-in-law an interrogative glance. 

‘*It is only to buy a hat for Jimmie,’’ she 
responded, so lightly that pleading an engage- 
ment looked small and even mean. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
ask you, Kate, but there’s that tiresome com- 
mittee meeting, and he must have one before 
Sunday. You can drive down, then send the 
carriage back forme. You won’t mind walking 
home ?”’ 

**Oh, no!’’ 

Jimmie’s mother darted into the hall, and 
presently Jimmie, who was bound elsewhere, 
was successfully rounded up before the bath- 
room wash-stand. ‘‘It makes no difference if 
you did have a bath this morning. Yes, 
Jimmie, that dreadful rag must come off your 
finger. Kill you? Nonsense! I didn’t hurt 
you a bit—a great boy like you! Certainly 
not; no one bleeds to death nowadays. No, 
you can’t go over to Perecy’s. You are going 
down-town with Aunt Kate. Cireus? Don’t 
wiggle so! You ought to know that this is not 
the right time of year. Why does the circus 
always come in summer? Oh, it does, that’s all! 
No; not the Children’s Theater. Didn’t you 
say you wouldn’t go again because there were 
no knives or bears? I should think it was 
better than nothing. Your Aunt Kate paid— 
Jimmie Reynolds! I believe you wipe your 
shoes with your handkerchief! Certainly you 
will wear gloves. Well, going out with a lady 
is just the same as going to church.’’ 

It hurt Kate to have Jimmie’s mind prej- 
udiced ‘against ladies in general and herself 
in particular, but she did not interrupt the 
maternal monologue. Indeed, it had already 
ceased, and having sent Jimmie to get his 
gloves, her sister-in-law came to Kate’s 
door. 

‘*Not navy blue,’’ she smiled. ‘‘Brown, 
like his new top-coat. Don’t give over two 
dollars, please. You ought to get a neat and 
smart one for less. Be sure it is not too large 
in the head. He’s simply possessed to pull his 
hat down to his ears. And not too narrow- 
brimmed, dear. He’s ridiculous in a small 
hat. 1 don’t know where he got his enormous 
head.’’ 

She looked so expectant that Kate hastily 
accounted for it. ‘‘Oh, his father’s head was 
immense when he was a boy.’’ 

Responsibility having been shifted where it 
belonged, Jimmie’s mother went on: ‘‘Don’t 
let him impose upon you! Yes, Kate, he 
simply runs over you,’’—in response to a 
denial not made,—‘“‘just as his father always 
has.’’ Here Jimmie appeared. His mother 
used all her strength on his hat, then set it 
jauntily on the top of his head. ‘‘Now re- 
member! ’’ she said. 

Thus it came about that Jimmie and his 
aunt took their seats in the brougham with the 
burden of their shortcomings and _ responsi- 
bilities heavy upon them. Jimmie was the 
first to rally. 

**Aunt Kate, did you really think the min- 
ister could see inside of you ?’’ 

This was his father’s tale of his aunt, which 
she had never lived down. ‘‘I was a little bit 
of a girl,’’ she pleaded, in extenuation. 

“Ill bet mummy can!’’ said Jimmie, in an 


awed whisper. 
F children from the Whitechapel and South- 
wark parts of London make their way from 
the great city into the pleasant land of Kent, 
where the ripe hops, in long lanes of green and 
gold, stand waiting for the hand of the picker. 
The Saturday night of the exodus, says the 
author of “The Night Side of London,” sees 
some extraordinary scenes at the railway-station 
from which the majority of the “hoppers” depart. 
Not that it is only by rail that the East End 
goes on this annual excursion. Those who own, 
or who can beg, borrow or steal a pony and van, 
or a “‘moke” and barrow, travel down to Maid- 
stone and the hop country by road. These are 
the aristocrats among the hoppers. The White- 
chapel family that drives in van or cart to the 
hop-fields is proudly conscious of going there 
in style. But few of the hoppers, however, 
can experience this luxury of feeling. A goodly 
number of them, indeed, cannot afford the rail- 
way fare even, and have to fall back on that 
useful animal called shanks’ mare. Still, some- 
how, anyhow, whether it is by road or rail, fifty 
thousand East Enders get themselves out of 

London town. 
A procession of hoppers is described as fol- 
lows: In the van are two small old women— 
their years six or seven. Yes, they are already 
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“ HOPPERS.” 
very year thousands of men, women and 





old, preternaturally old, for slum life has left its 
aging mark upon them. But if you could look 
into their eyes as they walk along the bridge, 
you would see the light of hope and happiness 
shining in them. Nothing in the world can 
ever make them young again. It might well be 
they were born old. Now they are anticipating 
with delight unspeakable three or four weeks in | 
the country under the open sky. “Oh, sich larks, 
a reg’lar beano!”” And the small hearts are as 
big with joy as they can hold. 

Both of these little old women carry burdens. 
This is to be no holiday of mere idleness. One 
has two umbrellas and a bright new kettle, the 
other a large package bulging with a nondescript 
collection. And thus they head the procession for 
the promised land under the bright star of hope. 

Two or three feet behind them comes a man. 
On his left shoulder is a great sack, a veritable 
hold-all, cheap but excellent, filled well-nigh to 
bursting with all manner of household stuff. 
With his right hand he leads a small urchin of 
three. The little chap no doubt is tired. He 
has probably walked miles from his home in 
Mile End, or farther east, but he walks gamely 
on, his steps three to two of his father’s, without 
a murmur. He, too, has the “beano’ and the 
green fields in his mind. The man is out for his 
holiday, a holiday of work, it is true, but still a 
holiday, and he means to enjoy every moment 
of it. 

At his heels are four children of various ages, 
boys and girls “‘assorted.’’ Each of them carries 
something—pots, pans, packages, and so on. 
They do not talk much; they are too tired, for 
one thing, but they march on steadily. Last in 
the procession appear two shawled, stout, elderly 
women, the mothers of the children ; and as they 
bring up the rear they keep a keen watch on 
the advancing flock for stragglers. 
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FREEING PRISONERS. 

r the Canadian villages robins, indigo-bun- 

tings and vesper - sparrows, meadow - larks 
and many other birds are captured and caged, 
and kept prisoners for the music they make. 
The custom is not permitted nowadays, but 
years ago captured song-birds were among the 
commodities trundled over the long, weary miles 
between the outlying villages and farms and 
the market-stands in Quebec. With flowers 
and fruits and vegetables and dairy and poultry- 
yard products, conspicuous among the latter 
expostulating fowls tied by the legs in bunches 
of half a dozen; with straw hats and spruce- 
gum and maple-sugar and Indian hay and bril- 
liantly colored home-made toys, with the whole 
heterogeneous stock of a Canadian market- 
woman’s cart, in short, says the author of 
‘*My Woodland Intimates,’’ the poor, terrified 
little prisoners made the journey to the beau- 
tiful city set on a hill. 


No doubt ey! of the frightened creatures 
died before the glittering roofs came in sight, 
but unfortunately others survived, and if not | 
sold, were trun back to await death or the 
terrors of the next market-day. 

I know a woman who often looks back with 
unalloyed gladness to a certain day of her 
early childhood, a bright, summer morning, on 
which, armed with a generous supply of copper 
coins, she wended her way to the Fabrique 
Street market, a place that lives now only in 
(Quebec’s memories. 

The coins represented a long abstention from 
sweets and toys, as for months previous the 
little girl had been preparing for the season 
when the captive goldfinches were to egpesr on 
the market-stands. A large cage full of the 
terrified little creatures came into her possession 
in exchange for the money, not many farthings 
apiece were they, but no sooner was the transfer 
made than, to the horror of the vender and the 
amazement of the bystanders, the child opened 
the door of the cage and set the prisoners free. 
It must have been with a heart as glad and 
thankful as their own that she watched them 
as they flew away from the market-place out 
toward the region of green fields and freedom. 
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JAPANESE ORDER OF COURT. 


|S ape of speech and a free press are not yet 
established in Japan. The nation, how- 
ever, has developed a remarkable degree of 
politeness in official orders. The author of 
‘*The Heart of Japan’’ gives us an order of the 
censor of the press suspending the publication 
of a newspaper. 


_ When a paper ventures too far and the censor 
is called upon to write the order of suspension, 
he is brief but polite—wonderfully polite. He 
puts the honorific ‘‘O’’ or ‘‘Go’ fore each 
of the names and verbs. The order, when it 
arrives, will read somewhat as follows: 

‘‘Deign honorably to cease honorably pub- 
lishing august paper. Honorable editor, honor- 
able publisher, honorable chief printer, deign 
honorably to enter august jail.’’ | 

The honorable editor with his honorable 
coworkers bows low before the messenger of 
the censor, acknowledging the honor of the 
august notification, and then they accompany 
him to the honorable jail. Centuries of breed- 
ing under Japanese etiquette have rendered it 
impossible for them to show annoyance. They 
do not know how. 


CHECKING DISEASE. 
he physician’s wife asked him for ten dollars, 
says the Kansas City Star. 

**Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘I hope to cash a draft 
shortly, and then —’’ 

‘*Cash a draft? What draft ?’’ 

‘*The one I saw Mrs. Jenkins sitting in this 
morning.’’ 
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When in_ search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIU M, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


THE JUMPER. 


New Game. No End of Fun. 
Keep you guessing. Hits every- 
body. 25 cts. by mail, post-paid. 
NEWTON MANUFACTURING Co., 
4 BrooksAve.,Newtonville, Mass. 


ITUATION 












Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 


MARY M. DAILEy, Cambridge. Write to Burdett 
College, 644 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 





BELL’S 


dclicately flavored seasoning gives Turkey, Chicken, 
Fowl, Fish, and Game a pungent, rich, appetizing 
flavor that is pure as nature, healthful as sunshine, 
Most economical. None other like Bell’s; none so 
‘ood; 36 years the favorite. Ask grocer for Bell’s. 

e will send enough to flavor the dressing for a 
ten-pound turkey, free of charge, to any woman 
sending the name of her grocer, if he does not sell 
Bexw’s Seicep SEasoninG, or for 10 cts. will send 
can containing enough to flavor the dressing for one 
hundred pounds of meat or poultry. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., 56 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 












CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO., 
Newark, N. J. . 














5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE, 





House 


with a 


Digh CON Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every ‘art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





























Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 





Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
'B0 























THE 
SINGLE 
DAMPER 
















The Single Damper 


Fe agens ) is the invention 
of the makers of Crawford 
Ranges. This is the greatest 
improvement ever made in 
cooking stoves and 


No Other Range Has It. 


One motion instantly regu- 
lates both fire and oven. 
Two-Damper ranges are 
difficult and confusing. 


Crawfords have more improvements than 
all other ranges combined. Improved Dock- 
Ash Grates; Improved Oven, with heat-saving, cup- 
joint flues and asbestos back; Reliable Heat- 
Indicator; Removable Nickeled Edge-Rails. 

A Crawford sent on 30 days’ trial 
if there is no agent in your town. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our 
various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
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And Get a Sample 


of each of the. famous Minute Delicacies :— 


MINUTE 








fine photo-engravings and rich color plates. 


all of which are being demonstrated and served at our Booths 
at the Fair in Mechanics Building, Boston, Oct. 5th to 31st. 
Should you purchase a package of any one of the 
Minute Goods you will be presented with a dainty (shell- 
pattern) Silver Coffee Spoon. 
If you can’t go to the big Fair, just send five two-cent stamps 

to us and get Samples of the above and the story of the 


‘Minute Man,’’ with Minute Recipes, illustrated with 
Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, 


Tapioca, 
Gelatine, 
Jella-Crysta and 
Malta=Coffeena, 





Mass. 
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EXPOSITION. 


The Biggest, Busiest and Best Industrial, Educational and Amuse- 
ment Enterprise of the Decade will be the 


Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Grand 
Triennial Exposition, 
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MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


October 5 to 31, 1903. 
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New England has never seen its equal. 
reveal a splendid spectacular series of world wonders in Mercantile, 
nical and Manufactured Products. 


Meci 


U. S. Government Exhibit, 
( War and Treasury Depts.) 
To be seen for the first time in Boston, 
A representation of rare interest and 
prime educational value. 


Creatore, 
The famous bandmaster, and his famous 
band will furnish music. con- 
certs alone are worth many times the 
price of admission. 
Infant Incubators. 

A scientific marvel of inestimable inter- 
est that it is not often the privilege of the 
public to see. 


s You will have an opportunity to inspect the mechanism and witness ac- 
Air Ships. tual ascensions of these marvelous 20th Century triumphs of transportation. 


Watch daily papers for Announcement of FREE SCHOOL 
SCHEDULE, also EXCURSION RATES for all New England. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25 Cents. 


RLD’S FAIR UNDER ONE ROOF. 


It will eclipse all predecessors, and will 





Midway of Fairyland, 
With Ja Theater and Tea Garden, 
Oriental and Occidental Panorama, Streets 
of India, Hindu Necromancers, etc. 


Ching Foo Lee 
And his Chinese Company of Magicians, 
the Elfin Forest, the tp and tie Ava- 
lanche, the Laughing Mi and Maze. 


Beautiful Jim Key, 


The famous Educated Horse, the most 
valuable animal in the world and the only 
really educated horse, will perform new 
acts more wonderful than ever before. 
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Nickel 
Parts 


Lift Off. 


CHOOSE 4 
THE ...... 


Model Grand Range. 


Spacious Oven. Oven 
Rake and Oven Shelf- 
Locking Device enable 
cook to baste or turn 
roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. 

x) 

Our Patented Tea 
Shelf when expanded 
gives ample room for 
two large platters. 














Entire Space of 

Main Top for 
Cooking 
Purposes. 
No Smoke Pipe 

Collar to rob cook 


of valuable space, 
as in most Ranges. 
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SEND FOR 


Providence, 
R. I. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Fire kindles in half 
the usual time because 
of our Double Kindling 
and Baking Damper. 

+ 

Choice of four kinds 
of Grates. Commodious 
Ash-Pan. Broiler Door 
is wide and has Anti- 
Dust Damper. Model 
Grand may be fitted 
to burn gas. 


BOOKLET. 
Barstow Stove Company. °° "g:t!an¢ s«.. 


If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 








Yo u’ 11 G Oo to the MERCHANTS’ and 


“It Makes Musi- 
cians of Us All.”’ 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


TRIENNIAL EXPosITION in Boston this month— Everybody Goes. It 
will offer you a splendid opportunity to see and hear the wonderful 


SI 


MPLEX 


PIANO PLAYER. 


We say “‘wonderful”’ for this is what every one says who hears it. 


The 


StmpLEx does so Naturally and Easily just what you want it to do that it 


almost seems endowed with human intelligence. 
— good music — in your home, you’re unfortunate. 


If you haven’t music 
It makes home inter- 


esting, affords a pleasant way to entertain, restores your mental equilibrium 
and rests you after a day of hard work or nervous strain. 


Our Simplex Libraries contain thousands of 
time (same as books from a librar 


12 pieces at a 


pieces. You draw 
, exchanging them 


every two weeks, — or 24 pieces every four weeks — thus getting the use of 


Over three hundred pieces a year. Illustrated Catalogue $ 
at Exposition or of &. ‘Agencies in all Principal Cities. Price, $250. 


THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer, 26 May Street, Worcester, Mass. 











